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W R 0 U G H T j R 0 ii D E C K i M G General view of old bridge. New spans, with wrought iron deck, 


are awaiting installation at left and right. 





When this Union Pacific Railroad bridge replacement 
was made at Granger, Wyoming, the engineers 
aimed at minimum interference with traffic . . . both 
during installation, and in the years to come. 

The four 50-foot and two 48-foot replacement spans 
with wrought iron deck plates were completely as- 
sembled to right and left of the old bridge. One track 

' was then removed from service, the old structure 

» below dismantled, the new spans rolled into place, 

| ballast and ties laid down, and new rails put in. The 
entire operation was scheduled to occupy not more 
than eight to twelve hours. The other span was in- 
stalled in a similar manner. 

The use of wrought iron for decking is accepted 
good practice. The plates are exposed’ to severe cor- 
rosive attack from refrigerator and coal car drippings, 
and from run-off water. They are not accessible for 
application of any protective coatings, and repairs 
are of course difficult and expensive. Only the most 
durable material will avoid heavy maintenance—and Outboard girders, which were shipped to the job in sections. 
wrought iron is generally the first choice for the job. Stringers and plates were applied on the job. 

Wrought iron’s unusual resistance in this service 
comes from its unique structure and composition. 
Tiny fibers of glass-like silicate slag, threaded through 
the body of high-purity iron, halt and ‘detour’ 
attack, and so discourage pitting. The fibers also help 
to anchor the initial protective scale, which shields 
the underlying metal. 

Our bulletin, ‘Wrought Iron for Bridge Construc- 
tion’’, gives some helpful information on ballast deck 
bridges. Ask for a copy. 

A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Established 
1864. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Salt Lake City, 
Seattle, San Francisco. 


BYERS 
GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY ALLOY AND Here spans are supported on rollers, ready to be moved into. 
Se aes, FS Le place when old bridge spans are removed. 
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HE new Type E Cab Signal Locomotive Equip- Simplified Tuning of Decoding Circuits . . . by simply 
ment includes many important improvements varying the reactor air gap by means of two 
—which assure better operating characteristics compound screws. 
and simplified maintenance and inspection. Here 
are a few of them: Improved Construction and Assembly Methods... 
es . 7 ; provide greater protection to the contents of the 
All Units in the equipment case are Plug-in Type. .: equipment case. All components are frame 
with improved plug connectors having increas- mounted and the frame suspended from the sides 
ed contact area and greater surety of retaining — of the case on shear-type rubber mountings. 
adjustment. Special fasteners prevent closing the door of the 
case unless all units are locked securely in place. 
se a of esate .-. secured 
r ngemen xternal circuits to : sia a 
ese ae ent star ont 4 elrouit control Single Tube Amplifier . . . eliminates all but one 
and voltage application. tube and requires no dynamotor or high-voltage 
source—operates directly from the 32-volt supply. 


Test Panel ... with numerous features to facili- 
tate testing and maintenance such as indica- 
tion and illumination lamps, fuses, duplicate ac- 
knowledging switch, pick-up selector switch, etc. 


There are more new and interesting features in 
this latest “Union” Cab Signal equipment. May 
one of our representatives tell you about them? 




























example, on the first page of the 
March 22 issue of that paper there 
appeared a “box” headed in large 
type: “Sure, Rails Are Prosper- 
ing.” The text which followed the 
heading did not corroborate it. On 
the contrary, it merely gave figures 
to show how the railroads substan- 
tially increased their working capital 
during the war years; and how one 
large railroad decreased its in- 
debtedness in 1946. The text con- 
tained not one word to justify the 
plain assertion in the heading that 
the railroads “are prospering.” 
It is a safe assumption, however, 
that few railroad employees took 
the trouble to read the statistical 
text, thereby discovering that the 
headline-writer had misinformed 
them. Most of them doubtless car- 
ried away the impression conveyed 
by the heading itself: “Sure, Rails 
Are Prospering.” 

The practice of ignoring or mis- 
interpreting the actual state of rail- 
way finances when they are un- 
favorable is nothing new for this 
union paper. In its February 8 
issue it published an article under 
the heading shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The text fol- 
lowing this heading summarized a 
report of 1946 industrial profits 
taken from the magazine “Business 
Week.” Buried far down in this 
text was the admission that the 
railroads had not shared in the 
1946 upsurge of corporate earnings, 
but, as can be seen, that fact was 
not signalized in the heading. In- 


The railway unions are now coming along with 
demands for wage increases, which is scarcely sur- 
prising in view of the campaign which has been carried 
on in the paper “Labor” to induce union members to 
believe that the railroads are rolling in wealth. For 
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Railroad Earnings 


deed, the heading specifically states to the contrary, 
namely, that alJ shared in the boom. Since most readers 
of “Labor” cannot well be expected to read very far 
past the headlines in reports about corporate finance, 
practically all of them must have derived from their 





DENT ON PROFITS, 
MAGAZINE AD MITS 


Business Week” Says, 1946 
Returns Show Greatest 
Earnings | in History 


ALL SHARED IN “BOOM” 


Glowing Financial Condition 
Held Proof Industry Can 
Increase Wages - 


- LABOR has: carried several 
stories on the huge profits rolled 
-up by many. corporations . dur- 
ing 1946. That LABOR under- 
‘Stated Tather than ‘magnified 
the picture is shown by a 
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A statement that railroads were a 

“notable exception” to the big 

profits rule for 1946 appeared far 

down in the text of this article in 
“Labor” 








perusal of this issue the entirely 
false impression that the railroads 
are making more money for their 
owners than they ever did before. 
The erroneous opinion as to the 
magnitude of railroad profits which 
employees might be expected to get 
from constant exposure to such 
journalistic practice was borne out 
by the survey: of employee opinion 
conducted by Railway Age a little 
over a year ago, which revealed that 
their average notion of the rate of 
profit earned by the railroads in 
1944 was 27 per cent, when it was 
actually less than 6 per cent (i. e., 
ratio of net income to net worth). 
What kind of stewardship is it 
for a union paper to mislead its 
supporters about facts as important 
to them as the state of well-being 
of their employer? Most employees 
are sensible enough to know that 
an employer canmot pay out in 
wages more than he takes in; and 
they also understand that he has to 
pay taxes, to buy materials, and to 
pay a return on capital. Most em- 
ployees can realize that a wage 
exaction high enough to put many 
of their employer’s operations “in 
the red” would force the discon- 
tinuance of these operations; and, 
hence, would result in a reduction 
in jobs and a deterioration rather 
than an improvement in the situa- 
tion of labor. But they will have 
no misgivings in making extrava- 
gant demands, injurious to their 
own welfare, if the labor press has 
persuaded them to believe that their 































































employer’s business is vastly more profitable than it 
actually is. 

The railroads in 1946 had profits at the rate of 
about 2.2 per cent (ratio of net income to net worth). 
Preliminary figures on profits in the manufacturing 
industry for 1946, published in the March issue of 
the monthly bulletin of the National City Bank of 
New York, show an average rate of profit of almost 
12 percent in 1946 for such companies—about five 
times the ratio earned by the railroads. And railroad 
earnings in 1947, without allowing for any increases 
in wages or other costs, do not so far promise to be 
substantially greater than they were in 1946—certainly 
not much more than 3 per cent of net worth. The 
result is that railroad stocks are selling for less than 
50 on the Dow-Jones average, compared to an average 
price of 175 for stocks of industrial companies. The 
investor has a choice—he can entrust his savings either 
to the manufacturing industry or to the railroads, and 
the comparative returns of the two branches of industry 
cannot occasion much doubt as to where the bulk of 
investment capital will go. Yet the railroads need a 
constant inflow of new capital to keep their services 
adequate and attractive—and whatever is necessary 
to enable the railroads to retain and increase their 
traffic is also necessary as “job insurance” for railroad 
employees. 


The Idle Days 
of Active Cars 


Elsewhere in this issue is presented a study of the 
relationship of two factors in freight-car utilization— 
the number of days turn-around time between loads 
and the tons per car. The article points out the need 
of cars in increasing the load where this is done at the 
expense of additional time for loading and illustrates 
the relationship for various carloads. The study in- 
cludes a range of turn-around times between loads of 
from 13 days to 18 days. 

Turn-around time, taken by itself, needs more con- 
sideration than it generally receives. For instance, 
during the last quarter of 1946, the turn-around time 
between carloads was 13.5 active car-days, excluding 
car-days surplus or under repair. The total miles 
traveled per car, both loaded and empty, was 717 
miles between loadings. This movement at the average 
freight-train speed of 15.8 miles an hour required 2.2 
days. 

Loading and unloading time is not easy to estimate 
because of the effect of inactive days at the week-end 
on the number of calendar days a car will be in the 
hands of the shipper or consignee. Depending upon the 
day of the week on which a car is-delivered, the time 
might vary from two or three to four or five days for 
each operation. The average might run as much as 
seven days total for both operations. Thus, the car may 
be in the hands of the shipper or moving in trains 9.2 
days out of 13.5 days. This leaves an average of 4.3 days 
per loading cycle during which the car is standing in 
railroad yards or moving through interchanges. 
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It would be a matter of great interest to know all 
that goes on during these four days in which no road 
movement is made. Yard movements are ponderous 
and time-consuming but, allowing for that, a day for 
these operations for every 165 miles of road movement 
seems high, indeed. 

No doubt, the performance on many important routes 
will show a better record than this, but delays anywhere 
which reduce the availability of cars for loading are 
serious under present conditions. 


Assuring a Good 
Crop of Future Leaders 


In these days of critical shortage of freight cars, 
rail, and other basic materials, railway managements 
will do well not to lose sight of another basic shortage 
that confronts them. This other shortage is examined 
in an article in this issue entitled “Railways Can Get 
Cream of the Crop for Future Officers, if They Will” 
—a report of the Committee on Cooperative Relations 
with Universities of the American Railway Engineering 
Association. The report reveals not only the serious 
lack that exists in the supply of recent college or uni- 
versity graduates in the ranks of the railroads but 
further discloses that there is no chance of filling this 
void unless the roads come forward with a plan to 
attract and hold such men in competition with other 
industries which do have plans to recruit them. 

Of all the reports presented before the recent 
annual meeting of the A. R. E. A., as reported in the 
March 22 issue, none was based on more careful study, 
none weighed more heavily upon the committee draft- 
ing it, and none was presented with a deeper sense of 
responsibility and urgency. The railways, the report 
says, largely because of the prolonged depression of 
the Thirties and the recent war, are short of future 
key men in every department, and this at a time when 
“keener competition, present and future, demands active 
and intelligent leadership [and] the best analytical and 
executive minds available.” 

The committee laments that while the railroads have 
emphasized the procurement, use and conservation of 
materials and machines, they have largely neglected these 
same factors with respect to man-power of potential 
supervisory and managerial ability. It may have under- 
scored the obvious when it asked: To what advantage 
are the finest in material things without the mind-power 
to direct, use and conserve them? Yet obvious things 
are often overlooked. 

“That the railroads have been short-sighted,” says 
the committee, “cannot be denied.” That would not 
be so bad, if the short-sightedness were now a thing 
of the past, which it is not. The “cream of the crop” 
continues to frown on railroad employment and goes 
to other industries—and still no effective attempt has 
been made to reverse the trend. 

Contrary to the early assumptions of the committee 
and of many other railway officers, i. e., that the colleges 
have been at fault—diverting their better graduates 
toward other industries and neglecting attention to 
railroad subjects—it now develops that the faculiies of 
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these institusions turn the responsibility directly back 
on the railroads. They cite the railroads’ apparent lack 
of interest, evidenced in their failure to establish sys- 
tematic employment and training programs for recent 
graduates, in contrast to evidence to quite the contrary 
from other branches of industry. 

The A. R. E. A. committee is agreed that the situa- 
tion should and can be remedied, and sets forth in 
its report just what needs doing. Some of these pre- 
scriptions may be hard to take—but that is no reason 
for refusing them. A generation of management which 
fails to take whatever steps are necessary to provide 
a strong leadership for the industry in future is neglect- 
ing one of its most important and urgent responsibili- 
ties. The industry cannot be perpetuated as a strong, 
progressive business if it is to be staffed in future by 
leaders of less education and training for their jobs 
than is possessed by the leaders of other industry. 


Courtesy—What Example 
Does Management Set? 


Railroad management has been doing a good deal 
of much needed educational work among employees, 
striving to inculcate in them habits of courtesy in 
dealing with the public. It is still true, however, that 
example is more effective than unsupported precept. 
Do all railway officers, themselves, have the reputation 
of dealing with uniform courtesy with all their public 
contacts—especially with those who call seeking favors, 
or trying to sell something? 

If clerks and other employees around a general 
office see salesmen and other callers treated thought- 
lessly or discourteously by the railway officers whom 
they seek to interview, how much effect will manage- 
ment’s appeals have when it urges these same employees 
to be considerate and polite? Anybody will be 
courteous to someone from whom he expects a favor. 
The test of genuine courtesy comes in the treatment 
of those who come looking for favors, rather than to 
dispense them. 

The average employee looks on a railroad patron 
the way management is inclined to look upon a sales- 
man—i. e., as somebody seeking a favor. The employee 
finds it hard to see how the railroad patron is doing 
him a good turn—which, of course, he is. But some 
railway officers find it quite as hard to realize that a 
salesman calling to sell a useful product may be just 
as much a gift-bearer as a cash customer seeking 
train space or offering some freight traffic. A primary 
step in-inculcating courtesy on employees is for man- 
agement to conduct itself similarly in all its contacts. 

In the reception room of the headquarters of the 
purchases and stores department of the Boston & Maine 
there is a sign which reads: “Our suppliers are as 
necessary to us as our customers. We want to see you. 
You are entitled to a prompt interview, or a reason 
why you are kept waiting. Do not hesitate to call 
on the information clerk if you are kept waiting. Please 
remember the man following you.” 

From all indications, this simple, but effective, ges- 
ture in friendliness and courtesy is observed by all 
employees of the department, and is reflected in their 
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attitude toward the public generally. It is making 
many friends for the B. & M. and, in turn, the railroad 
is being better served by callers who meet with its 
efficient and orderly system of guest-reception. 


Circumventing Demurrage 


By misuse of reconsigning privileges accorded re- 
ceivers of fresh or green fruits and vegetables, some 
produce dealers are avoiding demurrage charges de- 
signed to encourage speedy handling of cars and, 
thereby, increase the availability of refrigerator equip- 
ment. In accordance with the reconsigning tariffs of 
the various railroads, as governed by effective service 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, it is 
currently permissible to reconsign shipments of these 
commodities a maximum of three times. Unlike “dead” 
freight, which must move in a generally continuous 
direction if through rates are to be protected, perish- 
ables may be backhauled, without loss of the through 
rate, upon payment of nominal backhaul charges. 

When their arrivals are “bunched,” some receivers 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, in order to avoid de- 
murrage charges, just prior to expiration of the 48-hr. 
period of free demurrage (which is also the time limit 
within which the car may be diverted at the through 
rate, in accordance with Service Order No. 396) re- 
consign the cars least needed to themselves at a point 
outside the switching limits and within a minimum 
mileage zone set by tariff for backhaul rates (usually 
1 to 25 or 30 mi.). They incur thereby only a small 
diversion charge. Just prior to expiration of the 48-hr. 
time at the new destination, the car is reconsigned 
back to the same consignee at the first point, taking 
advantage of the low backhaul charge and additional 
“token charge” for the diversion. Upon second arrival 
at the original point, a new 48-hr. “free time” period 
begins. 

In specific typical instances these tactics have per- 
mitted the consignee three 48-hr. free time periods 
instead of one, and two additional days in transit— 
a total of six additional free days—halving, in many 
cases, the demurrage charges. Still more to the point, 
the carrier performs additional switching and a trans- 
portation service which, net, produces nothing. The 
transaction has, in short, defeated the purpose of the 
accelerated demurrage rates and further aggravated 
the car shortage. 

Some corrective step—a service order forbidding 
backhaul to a previous point of consignment or an 
increase in the backhaul charge within the minimum 
mileage zone—appears desirable to put an end to this 
car-wasting and expensive subterfuge. 





“It should be obvious to everyone that unless the public 
will ‘Stop, Look, Listen-—and quickly do something to 
remove the lopsidedness in the present public transporta- 
tion policies—the privately-owned railroad industry in 
this country may have to throw in the towel and call it 
“quits.” If you don’t think that can happen here, take 
a look at what is happening now to the railroad industry 
in staid old England. America now has the ‘last exhibit’ 
of free enterprise in the world.” 

—Ernest E. Norris, president of the Southern. 
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Faricy Elected President of A.A.R. 


Vice-president and general counsel of Chicago & North Western succeeds 


R. V. Fletcher, who will continue as special counsel for the association 


ILLIAM T. FARICY, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the 
Chicago & North Western, was elected 
president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads at a March 28 meeting 
of the board of directors in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He assumed office on April 1 
as successor to R. V. Fletcher, who has 
served since the death on November 
12, 1946, of John J. Pelley, with the 
understanding that he was to be re- 
lieved as soon as a successor could be 
chosen. Judge Fletcher, former A. A. 
R. vice-president and general counsel 
and more recently vice-president—re- 
search, will not return to the latter 
position; but he will continue as special 
counsel for the association in the so- 
called Georgia and Lincoln anti-trust 
cases, and he will bring to a conclusion 
by July 1 the work of the Railroad 
Committee for the Study of Transpor- 
tation, of which he is chairman. 
Following his election Mr. Faricy 
held a press conference at which ques- 
tions included several regarding the 
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A. A. R. attitude toward the recently- 
organized Federation for Railway 
Progress and its chairman, Robert R. 
Young, who is also chairman of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Alleghany 
Corporation. Mr. Faricy’s responses 
included the assertion that while the 
A. A. R. is “not looking for any fights,” 
it does not propose to “run away from 
any fights.” He added that a lot of 
things being said about the railroads 
and the association “aren’t true”’—they 
are in the category of “half-truths,” 
being statements of a type that can 
be made “without taking the risk of 
libel suits.” 


Stands by Reed Bill Policy 


When asked if he was referring to 
statements made by Mr. Young, Mr. 
Faricy replied that some statements 
made by the C. & O. chairman and the 
Federation for Railway Progress—“I 
think that’s what it’s called”—were of 
the “half-truth” variety which he had 





in mind. As an example, he cited the 
Young and federation statements with 
respect to the pending Reed-Bulwinkle 
bills to stay the operation of the anti- 
trust laws with respect to carrier rate- 
making procedures and other joint- 
action arrangements approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

As Mr. Faricy put it, Mr. Young 
attacked the bill after “his general 


counsel” [R. W. Purcell, vice-president} 
—law, C. & O.] had supported the rate-) 
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“minor” changes, which were adopted) 


with respect to provisions relating to 
other joint-action arrangements. A 
questioner suggested that Mr. Purcell 
offered his amendments only to obtain 
“the best he could get” if the Senate 


commerce should refuse, as it did, to 
go along with his basic position that the 
bill should be confined to rate matters. 
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other joint-action .arrangements as (Oo 
which the carriers should have relief, 
which he emphasized would be subject 
to supervision by the I. C. C. 

Mr. Faricy had pointed out earlier 
that the A. A. R. still “represents” the 
Young roads “to a large degree.” He 
noted that the recent partial withdrawal 
of the C. & O., New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis and Pere Marquette left those 
lines participating in “some 80-odd per 
cent” of the association’s activities. 
He also recalled that he had been 
counsel for the railroads in last year’s 
wage case which culminated in the 
nationwide strike. In that role, he said, 
he had represented the Yours roads 
Sand got from them the “same corpera- 

tion” that he got from ‘he others. 

The foregoing came '” ,esponse to 

a question as to whether Mr. Faricy 

would “encourage Mr. Young to come 

back wholeheartedly” to the A. A. R. 

Another question was whether Mr. 

Faricy saw “any useful function” for 

an organization, such as the federation, 

representing “stockholders, labor and 
the public.” He replied that he didn’t 
distinguish between management and 
stockholders, adding that so far as -the 





federation’s “stated objectives” were 
concerned, the A. A. R. had “no quar- 
rel” with it. At the same time Mr. 
Faricy insisted that the A. A. R. and 
the railroads had achieved much prog- 
ress “without talking about it.” He 
4 added that the wartime performance 
with limited equipment would not other- 
wise have been possible. 
Wage Rise Brings Rate Rise 
In response to other questions, Mr. 
Faricy said he subscribed “whole- 
heartedly” to Judge Fletcher’s recent 
ed the statement to the effect that railroad 
¥ with earnings of 6 per cent on the property 
winkle | investment are required to insure the 
€ anti! maintenance of adequate service. The 
r rate-} new A. A. R. president pointed out that 
Joint the return “approximated” that figure 
by theh in the Twenties, when the carriers made 
“all the improvements” in facilities that 
Young paid out in their wartime achievements. 
eneralll He added that “certainly” the railroads 
esidentl) are entitled to a return as high’ as the 
© rate) courts have held justified in the case 
d onlyh of public utility companies. 
lopted, | Mr. Faricy did not anticipate that 
ng A pending air and rail fare increases 
‘ I é would have much effect on traffic vol- 
“urce"), ume. It has been his observation that 
obtain} 


) most travelers are still looking more 


senate) to the “luxury” of the service than 
al to its price. As to prospects for another 
tg a general freight-rate increase, he said 


atters./ 
1e bill’ 
atters, 
many} 
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that the trend of costs will determine 
that matter. He went on to predict 
that if there is another general wage 
increase, there will have to be a freight- 
rate increase. A look at the record, 
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he added, will show the correlation be- 
tween wage adjustments and freight- 
rate advances—“freight rate increases 
have followed wage increases like night 
follows day.” 

Before the questioning began, Mr. 
Faricy made a brief statement, saying 
that he had been looking over the 
A. A. R. set-up and had been “im- 
pressed with the breadth and scope” of 
the association’s activities. He men- 
tioned, by way of examples, such 
activities as those relating to car serv- 
ice, interline accounting, patents, legis- 
lation, and public relations. As Mr. 
Faricy sees it, this “all adds up to 
quite a job,” which he is approaching 
with “pride and humility’—“pride” in 
representing what he regards as the 
“greatest industry in America,” and 
“humility” when he thinks of his under- 
taking to carry on the work of such 
predecessors as the late Mr. Pelley and 
Judge Fletcher. 

As to the outlook for the industry, 
Mr. Faricy said he recently attended 
a meeting at which Charles Wilson, 
president of the General Electric Com- 
pany, was asked, “What’s ahead for 
business?” And Mr. Wilson replied, 
“Trouble.” “A great industry like the 
railroads,” Mr. Faricy went on, “need 
not be afraid of trouble if we tackle 
our problems with courage and fore- 
sight, and convince the country that it 
is better off with prosperous railroads 
than with impoverished railroads.” 

Meanwhile, he had assured the as- 
sembled reporters that he wanted to 
cooperate with the press with which, 
he said, his past relations had always 
been pleasant. He added that he was 
not one of those who would claim he 
had been misquoted if his reported re- 
marks produced unfavorable reactions. 

The new president of the association 
is 54 years old (Mr. Pelley was 56 
when he assumed the presidency of the 
newly-formed association in 1934). It 
is noteworthy also that Mr. Faricy has 
spent his entire career in the West and 
that all of his railroad service has been 
with -the Chicago & North Western. 
In the latter connection, Mr. Faricy 
will be the third C. & N. W. officer to 
be called to the presidency of the A. A. 
R. and its predecessor organization,— 
the American Railway Association. The 
late R. H. Aishton, who was president 
of the A. R. A.. from 1920 to 1933, 
had previously been president of the 
C. & N. W., and the late M. J. Gormley, 
who took over the office from Mr. 
Aishton for a two-year period, had 
previously been assistant to vice-presi- 
dent and assistant to president of the 
North Western. 

Mr. Faricy comes to the helm of the 
railroads’ central organization after a 
long and wide experience in the legal 
work of a large and busy railroad: sys- 











tem, which had its share of difficulties 
from the competition of other forms 
of transportation, the impoverishment 
of the “granger” country during the 
depression and the financial difficulties 
arising therefrom. The new A. A. R. 
head played an important part in the 
complicated proceedings which, on June 
1, 1944, brought the 8,065-mi. system 
out of bankruptcy—the country’s third 
important railroad to consummate its 
reorganization following the depression 
of the Thirties. The success of Mr. 
Faricy in these activities was recog- 
nized by his election as vice-president 
and general counsel of the new cor- 
poration and his nomination to its new 
board of directors—the only officer of 
the railroad so included. 


Mr. Faricy’s Career 


Mr. Faricy also performed outstand- 
ing services for all the carriers as their 
general counsel in the so-called 1945- 
1946 wage case, in which the brother- 
hoods’ demands for a wage increase of 
30 cents per hour were compromised to 
16 cents (raised to 18% cents after 
the President’s intervention to end the 
strike of two operating unions) and 
withdrawal for one year of all demands 
for rules changes. He was one of a 
committee representing the railroads in 
the White House’ negotiations at the 
time of the May, 1946, strike crisis. 

Born in St. Paul, Minn., in 1893, 
William T. Faricy graduated from the 
St. Paul College of Law and in 1914 
entered railroad service with the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
(a C. & N. W. subsidiary) at St. Paul 
as attorney, continuing in that capacity 
until 1916. He then took up a general 
law practice in St. Paul until May, 
1917, when he entered the U. S. Army, 
serving as first lieutenant and captain 
of infantry in France. Returning from 
military service in July, 1919, Mr. 
Faricy resumed his general law prac- 
tice. In 1920 he reentered the legal 
department of the C. St. P. M. & O. 
as general attorney. In 1924 he was 
promoted to commerce attorney for the 
North Western, but, in 1925, again left 
railroad service to become vice-presi- 
dent of the Hauser Securities Company 
at Portland, Ore., and Long Beach, Cal. 
Mr. Faricy returned to the railroad in 
1927, holding the position of Minnesota 
attorney, C. & N. W., until 1929, and 
general solicitor, C. St. P. M. & O., 
until 1933, when he was advanced to the 
position of general solicitor, C. & N. W. 
In July, 1942, he was promoted to gen- 
eral counsel of the North Western and 
director and vice-president and general 
counsel of the Omaha. On June 1, 
1944, upon the reorganization of the 
parent road, he became a vice-presi- 
dent, in addition to general counsel, 
and was elected to its board of directors. 
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Modern Accounting on the New Haven 


Work highly mechanized throughout; procedures under 


constant study to maximize reliability and improve 


quality of reports while minimizing cost and delay 


S railroads have grown, their vol- 
ume of “paper work” has increased 
proportionately and more than propor- 
tionately. It became apparent some 
years ago that old methods were unequal 
to the demands of changed conditions. 
Railroads sought ways of reducing the 
margin of error usually associated with 
all forms of human, manual effort—not 
only because they recognized the vital 
importance of accurate records involving 
the operation of their own roads, but 
also because they realized full well that 
no road is sufficient unto itself. Rail- 
roading is an involved business; a mis- 
take in calculations, no matter how 
slight, can affect the records of many 
other roads with which there are con- 
stant interline relations. That is why 
antiquated systems of bookkeeping have 
had to give way to more precise 
methods of modern accounting. 
Technological advances in the field of 
operations called for comparable ad- 
vances in the realm of accounting—the 
two go hand-in-hand. What with the 
work necessary in handling freight and 
passenger revenues, interline and online 
operations, material disbursements, 
wages, inventories—and a host of other 
forms, reports and statements—it be- 
came a question of how to make “paper 
work” keep pace with the stepped-up 
tempo of the business. 


Mechanized “Paper Work” 


Accuracy, speed and efficiency were 
the motivating forces in seeking a prac- 
ticable solution to the problem of im- 
proving the accounting procedures on 
the New Haven. The obvious recourse 
was to mechanized office equipment. In- 
tensive research and study, in collabora- 
tion with the manufacturers of work- 
saving devices, developed many of the 
mechanical substitutes now in use in 
offices throughout the New Haven 
system. 

Fortunately, unification and standardi- 
zation of railroad accounting had al- 
ready been largely achieved, through the 
efforts of the Railway Accounting Off- 
cers Association, in cooperation with 
federal and state regulatory agencies, 
and a general standardization of form 
and descriptive content was established 
for station, freight and passenger ac- 
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counting. The important task for the 
New Haven was to select and install 
the varied types of mechanized equip- 
ment best suited to its purposes without 
conflicting in any way with existing 
accounting practices. 

Today, under competent supervision, 
accounting procedures are geared to keep 
pace with the road’s multiple operations 
—and with the efficiency and economy 
made possible by modern machines and 
practices. This improvement has liter- 


accounting procedures alone. It should 
be borne in mind that the widespread 
use of such machines extends to every 
department and office of the road— 
wherever such devices can improve and 
accelerate operations, and is not confined 
to the accounting department. 


Revenue Accounting 


Several years ago, the New Haven 
made an exhaustive study of machine 
application to revenue accounting —a 
subject of importance to all railroads, 
but particularly to the New Haven which 
serves Southern New England’s indus- 
trial area and derives most of its freight 
revenue from interline received traffic. 





A section of the statistical department at New Haven 


ally occurred all along the line—for ex- 
ample, the application of mechanics to 
“paper work” has simplified the detail 
of station agent’s work to such an extent 
that these key employees now have more 
time to promote the varied services of 
the road and to build public good will. 
In the highly competitive field of trans- 
portation, this by-product of improved 
accounting procedures has a definite 
economic value. 

The scope of this discussion is limited 
to the use of mechanized equipment in 


This involves monthly interline settle- 
ments of approximately 250,000 waybills 
to an average list of 325 railroads. The 
diversity and character of this traffic, 
as well as points of origin and routes, 
require maintaining files of approxi- 
mately 10,000 division sheets of other 
carriers. One of the first steps in sim- 
plifying the preparation of interline 
freight accounts and applying divisions 
to interline abstracts mechanically, was 
the adoption of a more extensive use 
of punch-card accounting. 
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Left—A section of the punch-cggrd accounting files at New Haven 


The punch-card plan of abstracting 
has been in operation for some time and 
has proved successful; so far as prac- 
ticable, it will be extended to include 
all accounts—with the exception of a 
relatively small number that will always 
require that details be typed on abstracts, 
for example: traffic accorded transit 
privileges. 


Streamlining Method 


The New Haven prepares charts or 
route division cards—whichever is more 
practicable—for each origin road, by 
routes and by receiving junctions; each 
card or chart carries an addressograph 
plate number which has been assigned 
for each origin group of stations to each 
destination group of stations. This plate 
number serves as a key to the divisions 
applying in each case. 

From the charts or cards referred to 
above, plate number cards are key- 
punched for each road in advance to 
show the road and plate number and 
those for carload traffic also show the 
receiving junction. Addressograph 
plates are then made for each plate 
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DIVISION AND ROUTING CARDS 
FOR 


ABSTRACTS OF INTERLINE RECEIVED WAYBILLS 


Waybilling Carrier: 16 Borth and South &.R, Commodity: 430 lumber 
Waybilled From: 2088 Slabtown Ca, Waybilled To: 402 Midtown, Mass 
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Right—Sortergraf equipment in use 


number card, showing the plate number, 
the participating roads and their divi- 
sions. 


Waybill Processing 


Under this plan, interline received 
waybills come into the audit office from 
destination stations on a daily, or some- 
times periodical, basis; after rates are 
checked, a card is key-punched for each 
waybill; this card carries all information 
essential to both station and interline 
accounting. 

Waybills are processed for interline 
settlement four times a month. With 
the use of Sortergraf equipment, the 
waybills are segregated as follows: car- 
load and less-than-carload, roads, way- 
bill number order (last three digits), 
forwarded and received stations—and 
finally by plate numbers where the vol- 
ume justifies. 

Waybills are arranged in route and 
division order for “divisions” applica- 
tion, and, when the volume justifies the 
use of folders for waybills covering the 
same divisions and same plate number 
(as in the case of less-than-carload way- 
bills), the folder will bear an overall 
plate number in lieu of the plate number 
that is ordinarily shown in the upper 
left hand corner of each waybill. When 
thus prepared—plus some additional 
sorting of Sortergrafs—waybills are 
ready for matching with the correspond- 
ing detail punched cards. 


Sorting and Matching 


The detail cards that are key-punched 
from waybills are machine sorted for 
each period by roads, by forwarding 
stations, in waybill order number and 
are then filed awaiting matching with 
the corresponding waybills. This match- 
ing-up process is done at the end of 
each designated period in the month— 
when the waybills for each road are 
ready. It works this way: as each plate 


number, appearing on an individual way- 
bill or a waybill folder, is identified, the 
corresponding plate number card is 
taken from the plate number file and 
placed in front of the applicable waybill 
detail cards. When this operation is 
completed, all the records are held intact 
in card trays—pending the completion 
of a similar step for the other periods 
of the month. In the case of less-carload 
waybills, covering the main route of a 
large road and ‘settled on road-to-road 
percents, only the waybills and cards 
for routes other than the main route 
are matched; the cards covering the 
main route are filed behind the plate 
number applying to such route. Waybill 
detail cards in the second, third and 
fourth periods of the month are filed 
with the respective cards of the previous 
periods. 


Gang-punching and Abstracting 


When all carload cards have been 
handled as outlined, they are run through 
a gang-punch machine in order to gang- 
punch the plate numbers and received 
junction in the detail waybill cards; 
then they are sorted in numerical plate 
number order, the plate number cards 
being automatically eliminated and re- 
sorted back to the permanent file for 
use in a subsequent month. The less- 
carload plate number cards stay with the 
less-carload waybill detail cards until 
necessary abstracting has been done. 

Card machine abstracting lends itself 
to mass production. Instead of the addi- 
tional footing operation required for 
typed abstracts prepared daily through- 
out the month, the facility of the tabu- 
lator machines in handling the cards 
makes it possible to print all entries on 
each abstract in one operation and get 
automatic totals; it is not only fast but 
accurate. By this method, waybill cards 
are abstracted on continuous abstract 
forms, the I. B. M. tabulator printing the 
plate number and all necessary informa- 
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tion on each abstract; the totals are 
automatically controlled by the change 
in the forwarding and receiving stations 
and commodity. In the case of less- 
carload by plate numbers, the tabulator 
automatically controls the spacing for 
each abstract appearing on the continu- 
ous form. 

The continuous abstract forms are 
then run through the addressograph, 
which prints the various divisions. The 
plate number printed on each abstract 
serves as the key to the addressograph 
plate showing the divisions applicable; 
this affords a constant check, inasmuch 
as the plate number taken from the 
waybill card or plate number card can 
be verified with the plate number printed 
on the abstracts from the addressograph 
plate. 

After the divisions are printed on 
abstracts by the addressograph plates, 
the proportions are computed and en- 
tered. The abstracts are then ready for 
recapitulation. At the time abstracts are 
printed, abstract total cards are auto- 
matically produced. These are used for 
preparing recapitulations after first key- 
punching on these total cards the New 
Haven proportion, waybilling carrier 
proportion, and proportion of first inter- 
mediate; the balance of intermediate 
proportions are key-punched on “trailer” 
cards. These cards are useful in other 
ways—for instance, in the compilation 
of commodity statistics. 


A Flexible System 


The use of addressograph plates on 
the New Haven has greatly contributed 
to the speed and accuracy of preparing 
interline accounts. Its application on a 
division group to division group basis 
reduces the number of plates needed, 
inasmuch as one plate will cover the 
divisions applicable to different com- 
modities from various points of origin 
to various points of destination via one 
route. It exemplifies today’s practice 
of through billing and through rates. 

The use of blank stocks of continuous 
abstract forms and the printing of divi- 
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sions thereon as currently needed from 
pre-punched addressograph plates makes 
this really a “print-as-you-go” system; 
its economy and efficiency are apparent. 


Punch-Card Plan 


Gone are the days of station ledgers, 
proof sheets and other antique methods 
of keeping station accounts. Control of 
this important phase of revenue account- 
ing is now centralized in the audit office, 
and records are handled entirely by a 
simple punch-card plan. There is only 
one series of received pro numbers at 
each station and likewise only one series 
of waybill numbers. Similarly, of pro 
numbers only one series is used at each 
station’ for all miscellaneous revenues, 
a different code letter denoting the kind 
of earning; the code letters governing 
the account numbers are key-punched 
in the cards which have been prepared 
from the miscellaneous bills issued. The 
preparation of freight bills and waybills 
at stations has been greatly simplified; 
the necessary separation between local 
and interline received weight, freight, 
advances and prepaid—as well as less- 
carload and carload—is now automati- 
cally accomplished by the I. B. M. tabu- 
lator, through a distinctive X punching 
in waybill cards. 


Each station’s account is based on 
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the received waybill cards. These show 
the pro number and net debit or credit, 
the miscellaneous earnings cards, the 
cards covering forwarded advances and 
prepays prepared from waybill copies, 
remittance cards prepared from treas- 
urer’s lists, and cards covering all other 
items clearing through station accounts, 
Daily or periodic summary cards—auto- 
matically made from the detail cards 
covering the various classes of items in- 
volved in monthly journal entries — 
facilitate the prompt completion of sta- 
tion accounts and preparation of journal 
entries at the end of the month. 


Daily Accountings 


The cards showing all debits and 
credits affecting each station’s account 
are filed in the audit office by classes, 
in pro number order. Each station 
renders a daily or periodic cash account 
to the audit office, showing balance from 
previous cash account, all debits for 
current collections and other authorized 
debits, all credits for remittances and 
other authorized credits—and the cash 
balance on hand. From the details sup- 
porting the cash account, the correspond- 
ing detail cards are withdrawn from the 
open file and tabulated to verify the cash 
account—and, incidentally, to remove 
from the open file all items cleared from 
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the account. Thus, at the close of the 
month, only the cards for uncollected 
and unadjusted items remain in the open 
file. These are tabulated to support each 
station’s balance, which is prepared from 
the summary cards automatically. Like- 
wise, a system balance sheet is prepared 
from the station summary cards—thus 
providing a simple yet direct control 
over all station accounts. 


Unit Method of Reporting 


With the advent of the war, the tre- 
mendous increase in the number of tick- 
ets furnished on U. S. government trans- 
portation requests presented a problem 
in processing such requests for govern- 
ment billing, and in rendering interline 
settlements to other carriers. Former 
methods proved inadequate to meet the 
new conditions and, after some study, 
a unit form of agent’s report was devised 
to supplant the previous form of report. 
The use of this new unit report, due to 
its flexibility in handling, resulted in a 
simplified accounting plan in the audit 
office. 

Unit reports showing essential data 
covering interline sales are prepared by 


other essential information are shown on 
the top unit report for each group, from 
which the fare is transcribed to trans- 
portation requests attached, and multi- 
plied by the number of tickets to obtain 
the amount to enter on each request. The 
total number of tickets represented by the 
unit reports in a-group is multiplied by 
the fare to obtain the “total amount” for 
a group. This information is entered on 
the top unit report of each group in 
space provided, indicating the period 
covered. The total of the amounts entered 
on transportation requests for a group 
can thus be verified with the total enter- 
ed on the top unit report for a group, 
before detaching the transportation re- 
quests for billing. 

Transportation requests are sorted by 
government departments, the total for 
each department ascertained and entered 
on the government account control sheet, 
the total of which must agree with the 
pre-determined total of the amounts en- 
tered on the top unit reports for the same 
period. With the period totals sub- 
divided by departments, on the govern- 
ment account control sheet in agree- 
ment with the period totals of the unit 
reports governing the interline settle- 
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agents and sent to the audit office, with 
government transportation requests at- 
tached accompanied by ticket stubs, at 
the close of each of four reporting 
periods each month. 

In the audit office, reports from vari- 
ous offices or stations located in one 
city covering like sales are grouped to 
eliminate duplications of reporting in 
interline settlements, reducing division 
work, typing and balancing previously 
tequired. 

The unit reports for each period are 
sorted according to destinations, routes 
and classes, convenient for processing as 
one item, all unit reports for a traffic 
movement from one origin to one des- 
tination at one class via one route. When 
so grouped, the fare, proportions and 
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ments, there is no problem in balancing. 
When each period’s reports have been 
processed as outlined, “total tickets sold” 
and “total amount” in each period for a 
“group” are recapitulated on the top unit 
report of. the group. Road amounts are 
computed and entered on this top unit 
report and the total verified with the 
“total amount.” Interline reports are 
prepared from the details on the top and 
underlying reports of each group, and 
by the use of this method it has been 
possible to consolidate like traffic sales 
to such an extent that the number of 
items to be divided between carriers has 
been reduced more than 50 per cent. 
This is another instance where im- 
proved accounting procedures resulted 
in greater efficiency and economy by 





the simple expedient of reducing dnd 
controlling the “paper work.” 


Disbursements 


The short span of twenty-five years 
has seen progression from hand-posting 
methods to manual bookkeeping ma- 
chines and finally to electrically-driven 
bookkeeping machines in disbursement 
accounting. Methods of registration, in- 
dexing, filing, and housing of vouchers 
have similarly emerged from the anti- 
quated to the ultra-modern. Prior to 
1920, vouchers were numbered, regis- 
tered, and accounts chargeable were 
spread by hand over the pages of a 
large canvas-back register, which, when 
opened, literally covered the top of a 
six foot table. In those days, vouchers 
were sorted according to the type of 
account they represented, and then were 
fed to the registration clerk in quan- 
tities that could be handled properly 
without impairing the level of efficient 
operation. 

After registration, vouchers were 
turned over to the index clerk who pro- 
ceeded to sort them in alphabetical se- 
quence A to G, H to O, P to Z—as pre- 
determined for him by the index ledgers 
then in use. If the vouchers were not 
sorted strictly in this alphabetical order 
—in each case using the last possible 
letter falling in each group—the speed 
and efficiency of the operation was seri- 
ously reduced by the necessity of con- 
tinually turning pages. 


Revisions in ’20’s 


With the advent of account machines 
and other mechanized devices in the 
early 1920’s, serious study centered on 
revising the entire system of accounting 
then existing. As a result, two “mod- 
ern” bookkeeping machines were ac- 
quired and clerks were trained to oper- 
ate them. At the time it seemed a revo- 
lutionary step to take, but the stepped-up 
efficiency and resulting economies more 
than justified the experiment. Later on, 
the original machines were replaced with 
electrically-driven units which registered 
and indexed them simultaneously. Bates 
machines are used for the numbering 
operation. 

The matter of filing index cards when 
they were not in use was always a 
problem. It was inadequately solved by 
using about twenty alphabetical loose- 
leaf binders—but this was only a tempo- 
rary expedient. It was the duty of the 
index clerk to number vouchers, sort 
alphabetically, extract index cards from 
these loose-leaf binders and turn them 
over to the machine operators. After 
indexing the vouchers, cards were re- 
turned to the index clerk, who, in turn, 
replaced them in the loose-leaf binders. 

[The second and concluding part of 
this article will appear in next week’s 
issue. | 
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Turn-Around Time vs. Average Load 


A means of determining arithmetically the net ‘effect on 


efficiency of car utilization of varying increases and de- 


creases in tonnage in the car and length of loading cycle 


GREAT deal of publicity has been 

given over the past several 
months to the failure of the railroads 
fully to meet the demand on them for 
transport services; and _ considerable 
emphasis has been placed on shortages 
of equipment, primarily freight cars, 
as an important factor in this situation. 
The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has urged shippers and consignees 
to keep up maximum loading of equip- 
ment and release cars as promptly as 
possible; and the carriers themselves 
have been active in their efforts to in- 
crease the availability of their equip- 
ment. 

In view of the efforts being made to 
improve’ the efficiency of freight - car 
utilization through increased loading 
and faster turn-around it may be of 
some interest to indicate certain rela- 
tionships between these two factors 
which tend to limit the effectiveness of 
either when used without proper con- 
sideration of the effect of the other. 
Thus, car utilization is improved by 
increasing the load per car. Car utili- 
zation is improved also by reducing the 
turn-around time. But what seems 
to be overlooked at times is that these 
two measures are mutually antagonistic 
in some degree. 


Greater Load Takes More Time 


It is true that the load per car can 
be increased frequently without affect- 
ing the departure time or arrival at 
destination because of the normal lapse 
of time between the end of the business 
day or the closing hour of freight- 
houses and the normal time of pick 
up of the cars for road movement. 
Also when mechanical loading or un- 
loading devices can be used it may 
make very little difference in the time 
required for these operations whether 
an extra ton more or less is loaded in 
the car. In general, however, the 
greater the load the more time it takes 
to load and unload the car. This is 
particularly true of box cars, and since 
box-car loadings represent roughly 
about 44 per cent of total carloadings 
(including l.c.l.)1 what may apply to 
box-car loadings particularly should be 
of some interest to those responsible 
for making the most efficient use of 





1 Average of five years: 1942-1946 inclusive. 
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the car supply. When the Office of 
Defense Transportation put into effect 
its General Order No. 1, increasing 
the normal l.c.l. load, it was soon dis- 
covered that the number of “holdovers” 
at some of the big transfer sheds in- 
creased considerably. 


Mutual Antagonism 


If this increased terminal detention 
resulting from efforts to increase the 
load per box car becomes too great 
the net effect will be to hurt rather 
than improve the utilization. On the 
other hand, it might pay to increase 
car detention at the point of origin 
if by so doing a sufficient increase 
in load can be obtained. The determi- 
nation of the dividing line between 
the increase in load which will 
justify a given increase in terminal 
detention, and that which will not, 
seems of sufficient importance to war- 
rant some attention. Accordingly, in 
order to provide’a ready means of 
making this determination the table on 
the next page was drawn up giving the 
total number of carloads carried per 
year for turn-around times ranging 
from 13.00 days to 18.00 days, based 
on a total active car supply of 1,850,- 
000 cars. This figure is somewhat 
less than the present supply, but suffi- 
ciently close for the purpose of the 
present analysis. A glance at the 
table indicates that with an active car 
supply (including private line cars) 
of 1,850,000 cars, and a turn-around 
time of 15.5 days, the number of car- 
loads produced in a year would be 
43,563,800. With a load of 32 tons 
per car the tons handled per year 
would be 1,394,042,000. 

If the load per car were increased 
to 33 tons without any other change 
the tons handled per year would be 
1,437,605,000, or the equivalent of 
adding 18,500 cars to the supply. The 
same result can be obtained by in- 
creasing the speed of movement, i.e. 
reducing the turn-around time of the 











car without changing the load. Thus, 
at a turn-around time of 15.5 days 
and a load of 32 tons per car the tons 
handled per year are 1,394,042,000 as 
indicated above. If the turn-around 
time is reduced to 15.0 days, with the 
same active car supply the number of 
carloads per year becomes 45,016,050 
and the tons handled are 1,440,514,000. 
This is equivalent to an addition of 
19,735 cars to the supply on the origi- 
nal basis of operation. These figures 
indicate that the efficiency of utiliza- 
tion would be improved more by reduc- 
ing the turn-around time of the cars 
one-half day at this level of operation 
than by increasing the load per car 
by one ton. 


Changing Effect of Car Load 


On the other hand, it would not 
pay to increase the turn-around time 
by one-half day at this level of opera- 
tion in order to increase the load by 
one ton. With a load of 20 tons, 
however, it would pay to increase the 
turn-around by one-half day in order 
to secure an additional ton of load. In 
fact an additional full day’s delay 
would be warranted in this case. If 
the load could be increased by four 
tons at this level it would just be worth 
while to increase the turn-around time 
by 3 full days (from 15 days to 18 
days). 

Starting with heavier loads, how- 
ever, the situation would be somewhat 
different. A half-day’s delay would 
not be worth-while for only one ton 
additional load if the original load 
were 40 tons, and a delay beyond a 
day and a half would not be war- 
ranted for even a four-ton increase in 
load at this level. Stating the case 
the other way around, it would be bet- 
ter to reduce the turn-around time by 
half a day (from 15.00 days to 14.5 
days) at this level than to increase 
the car load by two tons; and to re- 
duce the turn-around by a day and a 
half than to increase the load by four 
tons. 

Starting with a load of 50 tons and a 
15.0-day turn-around, an increase in 
the car load of one ton provides an in- 
crease in freight carriage of two pef 
cent. A reduction in the turn-around 
time of one day, however, would pro- 
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Carloads per year for a Given Active 
Supply and Varying Turn-Around Rates 


No. of days No. of loads Total carloads per 
turn-around per car per year at 1,850,000 
time year active cars 
TOMO Gis So vhsbceiavels 28.077 51,942,450 
ES a eee 27.037 50,018,450 
| er re 26.071 48,231,350 
ee 25.614 47,385,900 
CO aa 25.172 46,568,200 
NO boas Semess 24.746 45,780,100 
(S.C a rere 24.333 45,016,050 
(3h eae 23.934 44,277,900 
arama 23.548 43,563,800 
Oo 1 Sere 23.175 42,873,750 
fy ES eee 22.813 42,204,050 
See 22.462 41,554,700 
RGAE Sas 66S c5 22.121 40,923,850 
UC ee 21.471 39,721,350 
‘UL eee 20.857 38,585,450 
ee ae 20.278 37,514,300 


Note: Determination of the yearly capacity of 
a greater or smaller number of active cars can 
be derived directly from the table by interpola- 
tion. 

[By multiplying the maximum total carloads 
per year shown in the table for a given active 
car supply by the average tons per car loaded the 
total tons which can be loaded per year can be 
calculated and the relative effect of changes in 
the carload and the turn-around time on the total 
utilization can be evaluated.—Editor.] 





vide increased carriage amounting to 
6.67 per cent. With an increase in 
the car load of one ton the increased 
volume hauled per year would be 40 
million tons; but reducing the turn- 
around time one day would provide 
increased carriage amounting to 160 
million tons, or roughly four times the 
increase provided by the added ton 
per car. 

It is obvious from the examples 


} considered that as the basic load in- 


creases with a given turn-around time 


| the effectiveness of any given increase 


in the load per car declines compared 
in the turn-around 
time as a means of increasing the 


| total volume of freight carried. The 
converse is obviously equally true. By 


the same token, for a given load per 


| car the effectiveness of a given reduc- 


tion in the turn-around time increases 
as the basic turn-around is reduced, 
and conversely. 

The area of doubt as to whether a 
reduction in turn-around time, or an 
increase in the load per car will be 
the more effective in increasing the 


net carriage depends, of course, on the . 


relative magnitude of the change in 
load or turn-around. In the second 
example given above it was found that 
the increase in the load would just 
offset an increase in the turn-around 
time from 15 to 18 days, a 20 per cent 
increase. Similarly, a reduction of 
two days in the turn-around time 
from 16 to 14 days (12.5 per cent 
reduction) will produce the same in- 
crease in total carriage as an increase 
in the load per car from 40 tons to 
45 tons (12.5 per cent increase) with 
a 14-day turn-around. The increased 


carriage provided amounts to 241 mil- 
lion tons per year in each case. 

It should be noted in this connection, 
however, that this relationship in the 
effectiveness of these two means of in- 
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creasing the net carriage does not ob- 
tain without restriction. Increasing 
the load per car from 40 tons to 45 
tons will not provide a total net in- 
crease in tons carried per year of 241 
million if the turn-afound time is 
greater than 14 days, although the 
increase would be 12.5 per cent. On 
the other hand, the increase will be 
greater than 241 million tons with 
the assumed car supply if the turn- 
around is less than 14 days, with the 
same increase in load per car. 

The level of operation with respect 
to both the load per car and turn- 
around time has to be taken into con- 
sideration in comparing the effective- 
ness of a change in either on the net 
carriage provided. It is also obvious, 
perhaps, that any given change in the 
turn-around time will have different 
effects on the total carriage provided 
per year depending upon the average 
load per car. Thus, with a 20 ton 
load per car, a reduction in the turn- 
around time from 14 days to 13 days 
would increase the tons carried per 
year (with the above car supply) by 
74,222,000 tons. With a 55 ton load 
per car, however, this reduction in 
turn-around time would effect an in- 
crease in the net carriage per year of 
204,111,000 tons. The increase in net 
carriage per year is directly propor- 
tionate to the load per car. 


Method Applied to Box Cars 


The above analysis has been applied 
to the total car supply. Application 
could also be made to any single type 
of equipment, or to the ownership of 
a single carrier, provided reasonably 
accurate information was available re- 
garding the average load per car and 
turn-around time. :A complete table 
with all the tonnage values calculated 
could be set up to fit any set of condi- 
tions desired both as to type and size 
of car supply, and for any range of 
load per car. 

It is of some interest that for the 
month of January the turn-around 
time recorded by the Association of 
American Railroads for box cars was 
13.17 days. The average box-car load 
is not known; but the average load 
for all cars reported by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the month 
of November was 31 tons. The aver- 
age box-car load was undoubtedly less 
than this.?2 If it is assumed that 29 
tons were carried per box car the 
number of tons that would be carried 
per year would amount to 564,407,899 
with an active box-car supply of 702,- 
244—-which is.the figure reported by 
the Association of American Railroads 





2L.C.L. loadings at 10 tons per car or less 
represent about one-third of all box-car loadings. 
The box-car load for 1939 was 25.8 tons as de- 
termined by the I.C.C. in Docket 28300. 









for the end of the year, reduced by the 
average number of unserviceable box 
cars. The fastest, turn-around time 
recorded for box-cars by the O.D.T. 
during the war was about 12.6 days 
when heavy demurrage penalties were 
imposed for holding cars beyond the 
free period, and a six-day week for 
loading and unloading was also in 
effect. The average haul, however, 
was probably longer at that time. This 
was a computed figure and is therefore 
subject to. some question on that basis.® 


Utilization Below War Level 


The average load per car for box 
cars during the war is not available; 
but was probably not far from the fig- 
ure used above, since the I.C.C. figure 
for all cars for the year 1944 was only 
32.6 tons and O.D.T. General Orders 
No. 1 and No. 18 are still in effect. 
The number of box cars in service 
during the war was somewhat larger 
than that shown above for the end of 
last year; but for the present purpose 
this can be disregarded. 

In view of the shortage of equipment 
which has existed over this period it 
is of some interest to determine how 
much of an increase in load per car 
would be necessary to offset the in- 
crease in turn-around time indicated. 
On the basis of the above supply of 
box cars and a 12.6-day turn-around 
the number of tons carried per year, 
with an average load of 29 tons, would 
be 589,935,516. In order to equal this 
figure with the same active car supply 
and a turn-around of 13.17 days it 
would be necessary to increase the load 
per box car to approximately 30.3 
tons. That this aveage load per box 
car has been reached is doubtful; so 
the conclusion seems warranted that 
the net utilization of box cars at pres- 
ent is not up to the wartime level, 
if the turn-around computed by the 
O.D.T. is accurate. As pointed out 
above, this is subject to question. 

By setting up tables similar to that 
described a ready check can be made 
of the efficiency in car utilization 
achieved at any given time. 





3 Computations were based on proportions of 
total carloadings moved in box cars as determined 
from car checks made by the A.A.R. in May, 
August and November, 1943, covering the eight 
commodity groupings listed in the regular week- 
ly carloading statement. 





Picrons GET THE “Birp’—After 20 years 
of searching for effective and humane 
means of discouraging pigeons around the 
Chicago & North Western’s Chicago ter- 
minal, E. C. Vandenburgh, chief engineer, 
has solved the problem with devices known 
as “pigeon repellents.” They are upright 
U-shaped wire prongs, not unlike croquet 
hoops, which are fastened two inches apart 
on a wire frame. Mr’ Vandenburgh asserts 
that since the place has been fortified with 
this “picket fence,” only the “Yogi” type 
of pigeon comes calling. 
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January Buying Tops $218 Million 


Purchases of materials, supplies, fuel and equipment reached new 


high—aAll categories registered substantial gains over 1946— 


Inventories increased almost 10 per cent—Highest since 1923 


AILWAY buying reached a new 

monthly high (in terms of dollars 
expended) during January when pur- 
chases of materials, supplies, equipment 
and fuel totaled $218,208,000. Compris- 
ing this total were $160,154,000 of ma- 
terials, supplies and fuel and $58,054,000 
of new equipment. Included in the $58,- 
054,000 equipment total were 25 Diesel- 
electric locomotives, costing $15,000,000; 
42 passenger-train cars aggregating 
$4,425,000; and 9,905 freight-train cars 
valued at $38,629,000. 


New Monthly Purchase Record 


High-volume buying prevailed in the 
purchase of fuel, materials and sup- 
plies. According to data currently avail- 


Photo courtesy of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Railway buying of forest products is expected to continue at a fast pace throughout 1947, and, as 
indicated by the January total, crosstie purchases should surpass those of 1946 by a substantial margin 





able, the total surpassed similar pur- 
chases for any comparable month. Ex- 
clusive of new rolling stock, January 
purchases totaled $160,154,000, accord- 
ing to estimates prepared by Railway 
Age, based upon special reports received 
from a majority of the Class I carriers. 
January purchases were 21 per cent 
greater than the $132,107,000 spent for 
the same purpose during the same month 
one year earlier; exceeded the January, 
1945, total by 27 per cent; surpassed 
the $128,646,000 expended for similar 
material, supplies and fuel during the 
corresponding month of 1944 by 24 per 
cent; topped the $97,731,000 spent for 
the same purpose during January, 1943, 
by 64 per cent; exceeded the January, 
1942, total, which amounted to $109,- 







































781,000, by 46 per cent; and surpassed 
the $79,534,000 spent for the same pur- 
pose during the comparable month of 
1941 by 101 per cent. 

It is significant that, while January 
purchases of materials, supplies and fuel 
increased 21 per cent compared with 
January, 1946, the value of materials 
and supplies received from manufac- 
turers increased 26 per cent ($21,270, 
000). January purchases of all manu- 
factured materials, including rails and 
crossties, but excluding equipment and 
fuel, amounted to $101,694,000. They 
exceeded similar purchases during 1946 
by 26 per cent and topped the January, 
1945, total by 30 per cent. They sur-f 
passed the $78,305,000 spent during the 
corresponding month of 1944 by 30 per 
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cent, 1943 ($57,848,000) by 76 per cent, 
1942 ($76,930,000) by 32 per cent, and 
January, 1941 ($52,280,000) by more 
than 94 per cent. 

A new January peak was also estab- 
lished by the $87,127,000 spent for mis- 
cellaneous materials and supplies (ex- 
cluding crossties, rail and fuel) required 
for the maintenance of equipment, struc- 
tures and track, which, for the most 
part, comprise storehouse stocks. This 
figure represents an increase of 25 per 
cent over similar purchases during the 
same month one year earlier; topped the 
$66,609,000 spent for this purpose dur- 
ing the comparable month of 1945 by 
31 per cent; exceeded by 34 per cent 
the January, 1944, purchases, which 
aggregated $64,987,000; surpassed the 
$49,000,000 expended for the same pur- 
pose during the corresponding month of 
1943 by 78 per cent; topped the $68,- 
988,000 spent for similar materials and 
supplies during the same month of 1942 
by 26 per cent; and jumped 92 per cent 
above the $45,387,000 spent for these 
supplies during January, 1941. 


Rail Purchases Increase 


January, 1947, rail purchases amounted 
to $8,054,000, and were higher than 
for any other month since December, 
1945. Although the dollar value of rail 
purchases indicates a substantial increase 
over similar purchases during the same 
month of previous years, due to price 
increases made effective in recent 
months, actual deliveries in tons were 
not much greater than those of preceding 
comparable months. 

Class I roads spent $8,054,000 for 
rail during January, 1947, compared 
with $4,830,000 during the same month 
last year. January, 1947, rail purchases 
were 40 per cent greater than the $5,- 
734,000 expended for rail during the 
Same month of 1945; 25 per cent more 
than January, 1944, purchases,. which 
totaled $6,423,000; 67 per cent higher 
than the $4,811,000 spent for similar 
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material during the corresponding month 
of 1943; 162 per cent greater than the 
$3,071,000 spent for rail during January, 
1942; and 133 per cent more than Janu- 
ary, 1941, rail purchases, which totaled 
$3,459,000. 

Crosstie purchases, like all other cate- 
gories of railway buying, exceeded 
similar purchases during the correspond- 
ing months, with the exception of Janu- 
ary, 1944. Tie purchases during Janu- 
ary, 1947, amounted to $6,513,000, or 
more than 12 per cent greater than the 
$5,786,000 expended for this material 
during the comparable month of 1946. 
They also topped the $5,601,000 spent 
for crossties during the same month of 
1945 by 16 per cent, but slipped 6 per 
cent ($382,000) below the $6,895,000 ex- 
pended for this purpose during January, 
1944, January, 1947, tie purchases were 
61 per cent greater than the $4,037,000 
spent for ties during the same month of 
1943; topped the January, 1942, total, 
which amounted to $4,871,000, by 34 
per cent; and surpassed the $3,434,000 
spent for similar material during the 
comparable month of 1941 by 90 per 
cent. 

Class I railroads spent $58,460,000 
for fuel during January, 1947, compared 
with $51,683,000 spent for this material 
during the same month one year earlier. 
January fuel purchases exceeded the 
$47,826,000 expended for the same pur- 
pose during the comparable month of 





Table No. 1—Railway Purchases, 
January, 1947 
Equipment buying set the pace in January, 


1947, but es in all categories topped 
those in January, 1946. 


$ 58,054,000 


6,513,000 
87,127,000 


Total from manufacturers $159,748,000 
1 58,460,000 


$218,208,000 


Equipment* 
Rails 


* Amount placed on order. 
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1945 by 22 per cent; topped the Janu- 
ary, 1944, expenditure of $50,341,000 
by 16 per cent; surpassed the $39,883,- 
000 spent for fuel during the comparable 
month of 1943 by more than 46 per 
cent; exceeded the $32,851,000 ex- 
pended for similar supplies during the 
same month of 1942 by 78 per cent; 
and topped the $27,254,000 spent for 
the same purpose during January, 1941, 
by more than 114 per cent. 


Materials in Stock 


Materials, supplies and fuel carried 
in stock by the Class I railroads 
amounted to $653,153,000 on January 
1, 1947, according to reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
total compares with the $682,726,000 
stock balance on January 1, 1923, a 
period which shows similarity with the 
present in “economic climate.” How- 
ever, the January 1, 1947, total topped 
the January 1, 1946, total of $595,759,- 
000 by almost 10 per cent; was 8 per 
cent greater than the $603,638,000 stock 
balance on the same day of 1945; ex- 
ceeded the January 1, 1944, stock total] 
—$532,721,000—by almost 23 per cent; 
and surpassed the stock balance of 
$503,901,000 on the corresponding day 
of 1943 by 30 per cent. Moreover, the 
January 1, 1942, balance, which 
amounted to $460,099,000, was 42 per 
cent less than the January 1, 1947, bal- 
ance, while inventories of $334,672,000 
on the same day of 1941 were 95 per 
cent less than the January 1, 1947, total. 

Despite the fact that the total in- 
ventory value on January 1, 1947, was 
greater than on any corresponding day 
since 1923, the ratio between inven- 
tories and purchases, as will be seen 
in Table 2, did not reach an abnormal 
level compared with other periods when 
monthly purchases were comparable. 

According to Railway Age estimates, 
miscellaneous materials and _ supplies, 
(excluding crossties, rail and fuel) in 
stock on January 1, 1947, amounted to 
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Table No. 2—Ratio of Monthly 
Purchases to Inventories 
For every dollar of materials, supplies and fuel 


purchased during the years 1922—1947, inven- 
tories ranged from $3.84 to $9.05. 


January Inventories Purchases Ratio 
(000) (000) 
A> See . $546,285 $133,334 4.10 
6) See 682,726 144,892 4.71 
RE os 5.3 0.0 560,049 111,921 5.00 
1925 525,853 116,004 4.53 
1) DE ete 551,695 129,919 4.25 
1927. 523,651 116,327 4.50 
1928. 471,078 105,945 4.45 
Re. do ap adie s 470,073 110,717 4.25 
A) | Se 430,989 86,292 4.99 
) | Dae 374,332 70,477 5.31 
1932 337,335 41,532 8.12 
| ae 316,496 34,957 9.05 
1934. 291,298 46,296 6.29 
1935 297,681 45,394 6.56 
|) Sere 279,919 55,666 5.02 
Lo | Se 307,575 80,068 3.84 
1938 385,057 54,118 7.12 
Oe 217,561 53,679 5.92 
1940....... 327,236 78,088 4.19 
1) ee 334,672 79,534 4.21 
1942 460,099 109,781 4.19 
| | See 503,901 97,731 5.16 
SS caikows <3) 532,721 128,646 4.14 
1945 603,638 125,770 4.80 
LS 595,759 132,107 4.51 
1947. 653,153 160,154 4.08 


$475,315,000, a drop of 1.3 per cent 
below the December balance, which 
aggregated $481,567,000. Moreover, 
the, January 1, 1947, supply was 9 per 
cent more than the $435,326,000 supply 
on hand on the same day of 1946, and 
was 8.6 per'cent above the January 1, 
1945, total, which amounted to $437,- 
575,000. Stock balances at the begin- 
ning of 1947 topped the $382,566,000 
supply on hand on the first day of 1944 
by 24 per cent; were 27 per cent greater 
than the January 1, 1943, balance; 40 
per cent more than the balance on the 
corresponding day of 1942; exceeded 
the January 1, 1941, stock balance by 
122 per cent; and topped the $195,104,- 
000 stock of miscellaneous materials and 
supplies on hand on the same day of 
1937 by 144 per cent. 

Crosstie inventories on January 1, 
1947, established a new peak when they 
reached $82,843,000. This total was 
2 per cent greater than the $81,154,000 
supply on hand on December 1, 1946; 
it topped the January 1, 1946, balance 
($72,519,000) by 14.2 per cent; sur- 
passed the January 1, 1945, stock $72,- 
434,000) by 14.3 per cent; exceeded 
the $67,964,000 tie inventory on the 
comparable day of 1944 by 22 per cent; 
topped the January 1, 1943, crosstie 
balance by 56 per cent; and surpassed 
the January 1, 1942, supply, which 
amounted to $48,426,000, by 71 per cent. 

Although the January, 1947, fuel 
stock was almost 3 per cent greater than 
the December 1, 1946, balance, it sagged 
2 per cent below the January, 1946, 
balance. Moreover, the January, 1947, 
fuel stock was 14 per cent below the 
supply on the corresponding day of 
1945, but topped the January, 1944, 
stock by 1 per cent; exceeded the sup- 
ply on the same day of 1943 by 7 per 
cent; surpassed the January 1, 1942, 
balance by 27 per cent; and topped the 
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$24,780,000 supply on hand on _ the 
comparable day of 1941 by almost 105 
per cent. 


Rail in stock on January 1, 1947, 
amounted to $30,269,000, compared with 
$25,929,000 on December 1, 1946, and 
$24,840,000 on January 1, 1946. Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, rail inventories also ex- 
ceeded the $24,292,000 on hand on the 
same day of 1945 by 25 per cent; topped 
the January 1, 1944, balance of $22,- 
342,000 by 36 per cent; surpassed the 
$18,131,000 supply on January 1, 1943, 
by 67 per cent; exceeded the January 
1, 1942, supply, which totaled $23,986,- 
000, by 26 per cent; and surpassed the 
$26,026,000 balance on the same day 
of 1941 by 16 per cent. 

Scrap inventories on January 1, 1947, 


amounted to $13,998,000, the highest 
point reached by this commodity since 
April 1, 1945, when it amounted to 
$15,345,000. The January, 1947, scrap 
balance was 15 per cent above the De- 
cember 1, 1946, total and 24 per, cent 
above the January 1, 1946, scrap sup- 
ply. 

Furthermore, the $13,998,000 scrap 
balance on January 1, 1947, exceeded the 
balance on the corresponding day of 1945 
by 38 per cent; topped the January 1, 
1944, total by 45 per cent; surpassed the 
$9,805,000 supply on hand on the same 
day of 1943 by 43 per cent; exceeded the 
$8,808,000 supply on January 1, 1942, by 
59 per cent; and was 23 per cent greater 
than the $11,371,000 supply on the com- 
parable day of 1941. 





Frame-Guided 
Spring Saddle 


A frame-guided spring saddle has 
been designed to prevent the failure of 
locomotive spring rigging and to give 
smooth action on curves. With this 
design, developed by the Franklin Rail- 
way Supply Company, 60 East 42nd 
street, New York 17, the driving boxes 
are free to slide laterally under the 
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The three parts of the frame-guided 
spring saddle are, from top to 
bottom, the spring saddle, the sad- 
dle plate and the hardened bear- 
ing surface on the driving box 


saddle plates as they follow the axle 
in its lateral motion, while the saddles 
themselves and the springs and rigging 
are held in strict alinement with the 
locomotive frame. The saddle is appli- 
cable to either roller-bearing or plain- 
bearing boxes, and to new or existing 
locomotives. 

The driving boxes are connected in 
pairs by a suitable housing and move in 
unison with the axle. The top of each 
driving box is provided with a flat bear- 
ing surface, which supports a_ saddle 
plate. 

While free to move laterally in 
relation to the box, this plate is pre- 
vented from moving longitudinally by 
guides at the front and back of the box. 





The Franklin frame-guided 
spring saddle 


The spring saddle rests on the saddle 
plate and a fixed relation between the 
two is maintained by tapered seats and 
locating dowels. The saddle closely 
straddles the locomotive frame and is 
free to move up and down with respect 
to the frame, but cannot rock or move 
laterally. ‘ 

The sliding surfaces on the driving 
box and on the saddle plate are hard- 
ened, and provision is made for lu- 
brication. Hardened plates are attached 
to the frame between the saddle legs 
to prevent wear at this point. 
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Get Cream of the Crop 
for Future Officers—if They Will 


Engineering group sees need for bolstering ranks with young 


college graduates, and real prospects for obtaining such men if 


the railroads will adopt successful practices of other industries* 


URING the past five years, the 
Committee on Cooperative Rela- 
tions with Universities of the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association 
has considered many phases of the 
relationship between universities, engi- 
neering graduates and railroads, plac- 
ing its principal effort on the deter- 
mination of the basic conditions 
responsible for the failure of the 
railroads to attract recent engineering 
graduates to railroad service. 
Originally, the investigation appears 
to have been predicated on the assump- 
tion that the universities were basic- 
ally at fault and that their curricula 
should be revised to place greater em- 
phasis on railroad engineering sub- 





_* From a report of the Committee on Coopera- 
tive Relations with Universities of the American 
Railway Engineering Association, presented before 
the annual ee of the association in Chicago 
ov March 18. he report was prepared by a 
subcommittee, of which C. H. Mottier, vice-presi- 
dent and chief engineer, Illinois Central System, 
was chairman, 
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jects, thereby tending to make the stu- 
dent more railroad-minded in choosing 
his career. As developed by the com- 
mittee, however, the consensus of 


, university faculties places the responsi- 


bility directly on the railroads, as evi- 
denced by their failure to establish 
aggressive and systematic employment 
and training policies for recent engineer- 
ing graduates, in contrast to the 
evidence of such interest by other 
branches of industry, has largely elim- 
inated the desire on the part of the 
student to seek railroad employment. 
The universities further contend that 
when the railroads recognize the need 
for engineering graduates and are 
willing to employ them on a competitive 
basis with other industries, and to give 
them the same opportunities and con- 
sideration as do competing industries, 
the schools will produce them, suitably 
trained and in sufficient numbers to 





meet the requirements of the roads, 
and the former flow of students to the 
railroads will be resumed. The inves- 
tigations of the committee in large 
measure place on the railroads the 
responsibility for their failure to attract 
engineering graduates to railroad ser- 
vice. 


Past Employment Practice 


Prior to World War I the railroads 
were in the front ranks as employers 
of civil engineers. Many engineering 
students and graduates sought railroad 
employment annually, and the problem 
of seeking engineering employees did 
not exist. Following World War I, 
sanitary and highway engineering and 
industry in general forged to the front 
and took many of the newer graduates, 
but the number still seeking railroad em- 
ployment was adequate. The voluntary 
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“It is evident that on most 
railroads there are few engi- 
neering employees in the age 
brackets which normally would 
have been employed within the 
past two decades, and that re- 
placements for many of the men 
to be retired within the next 
10 or 15 years are still to be 
found. The problem, therefore, 
is particularly critical at this 
time. That the railroads have 
been shortsighted cannot be 
denied.” 


om 


“The question of a starting 
salary is important. It is diffi- 
cult for many chief engineers, 
and those responsible for the fix- 
ing of employee rates, to disasso- 
ciate the initial rate to be paid an 
engineering graduate today from 
the $40 to $65 per month 
which they were glad to get 
when they started on the road to 
‘fame and fortune’ many years 


” 


ago. 











recruiting plan still met the immediate 
needs of the times. 

At the beginning of the depression 
many railroads had the largest engineer- 
ing departments in their history, em- 
ployed largely without a systematic 
recruiting program. The depression 
forced most railroads to reduce dras- 
tically their engineering departments 
and, in many cases, all or a major part 
of the younger graduates were laid 
off in recognition of the principle that 
length of service should be recognized 
in force reductions. Because of poor 
earnings, the need for strictest economy, 
and the absence of large construction 
projects during the depression and the 
later Thirties, the railroads in general 
did not rehire or replace the laid-off 
younger engineering employees. Large- 
ly as a result of these conditions, the 
interest of University graduates, and of 
the universities themselves, waned, 
and many institutions dropped their 
specialized railroad courses. 
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When increased activity and earnings 
of the recent war period demanded the 
employment of additional engineers, 
very few were available. Enrollments 
in engineering colleges were greatly 
reduced and those who graduated were 
absorbed immediately by the war effort, 
either in war industries or by the 
military forces. The railroads now 
realize that their lack of aggressive 
plans for the employment of young 
graduate engineers, in contrast to the 
employment and training plans of com- 
peting industries, has largely eliminated 
the student’s interest in railroad employ- 
ment, and that prompt and aggressive 
action will be required to reverse the 
flow. 

As a result of the curtailment of 
work and employment during the 
depression years and the acute shortage 
of young engineers during the war 
years, only those few railroads which 
have continued their well established 
and well organized programs of seeking 
college trained men have secured re- 
placements in the lower brackets of 
engineering employment. It is evident, 
therefore, that on most railroads there 
are few engineering employees in the 
age brackets which normally would 
have been employed within the past 
two decades, and that replacements for 
many of the men to be retired within 
the next 10 or 15 years are still to be 
found. The problem, therefore, is par- 
ticularly critical at this time. 

That the railroads have been short- 
sighted cannot be denied. It is evident 
that there is a shortage of competent 
key men for replacements and the 
period available for training is brief. 
The problem is further complicated by 
a change in requirements. The period 
of railroad construction with its suc- 
cessive periods of expansion and con- 
traction has been superseded by a 
competitive era requiring greater 
efficiency and leadership. 


Better Selection Necessary 


The college graduate has survived 
many screenings, given at the time of 
matriculation and during his college 
course. From this the railroads may 
benefit, provided a further screening 
is effected at the time of employment 
for adaptability to railroad work and 
the human qualities of personality, 
character and other moral and mental 
attributes. The pregraduation screen- 
ing by the colleges and universities, 
together with additional screening by 
the railroads to fit their specific 
requirements, will do much to eliminate 
misfits which previous run-of-the-mill 
methods have produced. 

In addition to the requirements of 
the engineering departments, and for 
similar reasons, a critical need exists 


for trained supervisory officers in other 
departments, which properly-selected, 
engineer-trained employees are quali- 
fied to fill, as is attested by the high 
percentage of civil engineers among 
railroad presidents and operating de- 
partment heads. 

Keener competition, present and 
future, demands active and intelligent 
leadership. Stricter regulation by 
government agencies and subsidization 
of competitors demand the best 
analytical and executive minds avail- 
able. Engineering education and train- 
ing provide an excellent foundation to 
meet such needs. 


Opportunity for Orientation 


The employment of young engineer- 
ing graduates initially in the engineer- 
ing department offers an _ excellent 
opportunity for orientation in the rail- 
road industry and for use of the new 
employee’s education and talents during 
his period of orientation and training 
the period when it otherwise would be 
dificult to justify his employment, 
not only gives the employee an oppor- 
tunity to become accustomed to his 
new environment, and to show his 
aptitude for railroad service, but also 
provides a period of observation by the 
railroad in order that he may be employ- 
ed to best advantage, and thereby avoid 
the risk of trying to fit a square peg 
in a round hole. 

Of the 31 large railroads studied in 
1940, 76 per cent of the mileage was 
headed by college graduates, 36 per cent 
being headed by graduate civil 
engineers. The Pennsylvania and the 
Southern for many years have followed 
systematic programs of employing 
technical graduates for training as 
supervisory officers. It was reported 
in 1945 that of 85 graduates of the 
Southern’s training plan who were 
then in the employ of the Southern, 
most of whom were college graduates, 
one was a vice-president, one a general 
manager, nine were division superin- 
tendents, seven were division road- 
masters, one an assistant division super- 
intendent, seven were trainmasters, and 
59 were in other official and super- 
visory positions. 


Adequate Means of Employment 


With the need for prompt employ- 
ment of specially selected engineering 
graduates clearly established, there 
remains the second phase of the com- 
mittee assignment—the necessity of 
providing adequate means for employing 
and retaining new technically trained 
employees. The problem is complicated 
by a belief among both engineering 
faculties and students that railway ser- 
vice offers little or no opportunity for 
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a successful career, with the result 
that very few engineering graduates 
seek railroad employment. 

A review of conditions which brought 
about this belief and the resulting lack 
of interest, mentioned previously in 
this report, explains why some rail- 
roads have not sought such graduates 
aggressively, preferring to employ 
those who came to them voluntarily. 
During the same periods many other 
industries have set up elaborate train- 
ing programs, have interviewed eligible 
students regularly and have carefully 
selected those who fit their needs. In 
many cases they have offered starting 
salaries well in excess of those offered 
by the railroads, and in most cases they 
offer systematic training. For those 
who can qualify they offer regular 
promotion into management assign- 
ments and a successful future. 

While the lack of extensive railroad 
construction and reconstruction may 
have removed some of the romance 
and glamour which at one time was 
associated with the railroad engineer, 
it is not believed that this loss is criti- 
cal. The graduate today is intensely 
practical. He realizes that expansion 
of railroads may be over. He is not 
so much concerned about that as he is 
with his own opportunity for a suc- 
cessful future. That future, so far 
as he is concerned, is materially improv- 
ed by the acute shortage of engineering 
employees in the middle age group 
and by the opportunities which many 
railroads offer to qualified engineering 
employees for advancement through 
the operating and other departments. 


Must Have a Plan 


The outstanding record of the rail- 
roads during the war period has won 
the admiration of all and has convinced 
the thinking public that the railroads 
still have an important place in our 
American economy which no other 
industry is competent to fill. The 
philosophy of despair has gone, and 
in its place is a feeling of optimism 
and confidence. These facts, properly 
presented to both faculty and students, 
will revive their interest in the rail- 
roads. This, however, will not be 
enough. A definite plan should be estab- 
lished for the employment, training 
and development of the graduate. 

The engineering graduate today is 
concerned with both the prospects for a 
successful future and the starting 
salary. He is interested in experience 
only if it leads to a future, and is not 
too easily sold. The first step, then, 
is for each railroad to adopt a definite 
program involving the following princi- 
pal items: 

(1) An _ aggressive 
policy which seeks graduates 


employment 
with 
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certain specific qualifications, as oppos- 
ed to a policy which merely employs 
those who voluntarily seek railroad 
employment. The former policy may 
secure the “cream of the crop,” whereas 
the latter may merely employ those 
who have not been sought and who are, 
therefore, forced to seek employment. 

(2) A progressive and definite 
training plan covering selected phases 
of railway engineering, thereby pre- 
paring the new employee for as rapid 
advancement as his ability merits. 

(3) <A starting salary for new, 
technically-trained employees as high 
or higher than that offered by compet- 
ing industries, with a graduated sys- 
tem of increases to maintain interest 
during the training period, and to insure 
his retention on the railroads. 

(4) An assured future, commen- 
surate with the employee’s ability, 
through a definite plan of advancement 
into management positions, not limited 
to the engineering department. 


Contacts and Follow-ups 


Following the adoption of such a 
program, the engineering personnel offi- 
cer of the railroad, or his designated 
representative, should meet the person- 
nel directors of selected engineering 
colleges to explain the program, the 
initial and long-range requirements of 
his road, and the opportunities offered 
by his company to attract and retain 
the services of promising young engi- 
neers. He should consult freely the 
personnel director, as well as leading 
members of the faculty, concerning 
the qualifications of prospective em- 
ployees, and should interview personally 
those who meet his requirements. The 
initial interest aroused, the contacts 
should be developed by conferences and 
interviews as frequently as occasion 
may justify, with a view to actual 
employment, well in advance of gradu- 
ation. 

The employment of students and in- 
structors during summer vacations will 
also be helpful. The employment of 
university instructors affords an excel- 
lent means of creating a more friendly 
and sympathetic attitude on the part of 
university faculties towards the rail- 
roads. 

Railway engineering officers and 
their specially qualified assistants should 
welcome opportunities to speak before 
college groups on subjects of interest 
to the college student preparing for an 
engineering career. Talks on new con- 
struction are always popular, but any 
subject having a definite bearing on 
the student’s future success in his 
chosen profession will create surprising 
interest. Well-written articles on 
railroad subjects in engineering pub- 
lications offer an excellent medium for 


creating a desire for railroad 
employment. 

The question of a starting salary 
is important. It is difficult for many 
chief engineers, 21d those responsible 
for the fixing of employee rates, to 
disassociate the initial rate to be paid 
an engineering graduate today from the 
$40 to $65 per month which they were 
glad to get when they started on the 
road to “fame and fortune” many years 
ago. The following information on 
salaries of engineers, quoted from a 
report of the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development (a _ confer- 
ence of engineering bodies with offices 
at 29 West 39th street, New York,) is 
of interest in this connection. 

At the request of a group of deans 
of engineering, a questionnaire was 
sent to 200 manufacturing, utility and 
railroad companies on May 1, 1946, to 
secure information relative to the 
salaries being paid recent engineering 
graduates. Seventy-five questionnaires 





“Keener competition, present 
and future, demands active and 
intelligent leadership. Stricter 
regulation by government agen- 
cies and subsidization of com- 
petitors demand the best analyt- 
ical and executive minds avail- 
able. Engineering education and 
training provide an_ excellent 
foundation for such needs.” 
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“The outstanding record of 
the railroads during the war 
period has won the admiration of 
all and has convinced thinking 
people that the railroads still 
have an important place in our 
American economy. . . .— The: 
philosophy of despair has gone. 
...— These facts, properly pre- 
sented to both faculty and stu- 
dents, will revive their interest 
in the railroads. This, however, 
will not be enough. A definite 
plan should be established for 
the employment, training and 
development of the graduate.” 

















For inexperienced graduates ... 
(68 returns) 


For inexperienced graduates with Masters’ degree 


(56 returns) 


For graduates with three years of satisfactory experience: 


Bachelors’ degree 
(53 returns) 
Masters’ degree 
(44 returns) 


For graduates with five years of satisfactory experience: 


Bachelors’ degree ......... 
(48 returns) 
Masters’ degree 
(39 returns) 





Results from Questionnaire on Starting Salaries for Recent Engineering Graduates 


Salary Per Month 





Low Average High . 
We Zeck ee eee $150 $206 $261 
pie hah meats ents, Se ee 150 229 288 
Se pre eee Tee 200 275 350 
sae ee Gear sks os Baer eee 303 450 
Te ee PES ag Wes tak OO 250 328 450 
Be eae On ee me 250 356 462 








were returned, and the results appear 
in the accompanying tabulation. In 
many instances the information given 
for a particular classification was the 
‘starting salary for a new employee in 
that classification. 

In recognition and furtherance of the 
primary object of the selection and 
training of young college graduates to 
fill assignments, the same care used in 
the selection of the employee should 
be continued throughout his training 
period. The importance of proper 
orientation, not alone of the employee, 
but of his supervisors and associates 
as well, cannot be overestimated. 


Plan Must Be Explained 


All persons responsible for or asso- 
ciated with the training and development 
of the new employee should be thorough- 
ly indoctrinated with appropriate details 
of the plan of training in order that all 
persons may be sympathetic and may 
exert every effort to promote its suc- 
cess. The importance of the plan to 
the future of the railroad should be 
explained carefully to all persons involv- 
ed lest older employees, who have justi- 
fied their employment on the basis of 
service but who have not had the 
opportunities of higher education, create 
friction in the organization. 

The new employee should be given 
every reasonable protection and consid- 
eration during his training period, but 
he should not be pampered. A feeling 
of security and of enthusiasm for his 
assignment should be developed and 
maintained. His training should be 
broad and should include an appropriate 
period on each type of work in which 
he is to be trained. He should not be 
left in one assignment long enough to 
become stagnant. He should complete 
his training before assignment to a 
permanent position. 

At the completion of his training 
period he should be given good orien- 
tation advice prior to his reporting to 
his first permanent assignment. He 
should be reminded of the investment 
which the railroad has made in his 
future, with the expectation that he 
would profit thereby, and hence be a 
more valuable employee to the railroad. 
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He should be reminded also that his 
future depends largely on his ability to 
work with others, on his initiative and 
on his ability to produce results appro- 
priate to his position. 

Consistent with his ability, he should 
be promoted in the engineering depart- 
ment, and opportunities for promotion in 
other departments should be sought con- 
stantly to permit a constant flow from 
the training period into management 
positions, thereby benefiting the entire 
railroad and, at the same time, keeping 
his promotion incentive alive. 

While we are primarily interested in 
the employment of engineering grad- 
uates and in their advancement as out- 
lined, it is recognized that college 
graduates from other than engineering 
schools are well qualified by their 
training for railroad employment and 
subsequent advancement into manage- 
ment positions. 

More men than can be assimilated 
readily should not be employed lest the 
channels of promotion become over- 
crowded. Promotion should be based on 
demonstrated ability and not on favorit- 
ism. Although seniority may be recog- 
nized judiciously in making promotions, 
it should not be the controlling consid- 
eration. The rigid practice of senior- 
ity does not appeal to the young grad- 
uate and is frequently cited by him as 
one reason why he is not interested in 
railroad employment. 

Even with the most critical selection 
of personnel, some mistakes © are 
inevitable. Obviously, however, the 
final decision concerning a mistaken 
selection should be made only after an 
exhaustive study of the personalities 
and other conditions involved. Once 
the trainee’s failure, however, has been 
established, there should be no _hesi- 
tancy in his elimination. 

It is recognized that there is a rela- 
tion between the size of a railroad, 
the need for engineering recruits, and 
the justifiable extent of an employment- 
training program. In this, as in all 
other activities, there is danger of 
getting “too much harness for the 
horse,” but little danger of getting too 
good a horse. Most railroads urgently 
need young engineers. They should 
seek the best available, but to get them 


will require a carefully planned program 
of employment The details and extent 
of such a program obviously should be 
adjusted to fit the needs of the individ- 
ual railroad. 


Employee Relationship 


Regardless of the plan and system 
employed, interest in the welfare of the 
employee must be sincere. Many indus- 
tries, including a few railroads, have 
diligently cultivated a favorable repu- 
tation for engineer-employee relations, 
but the reputation of the railroads 
generally in this respect has declined 
in the past 15 years. This is an un- 
fortunate situation and one which merits 
our serious consideration. Favorable 
employment policies and employee 
relationships will develop loyalty and 
efficiency, and will reflect credit on the 
reputation of a railroad. The reputation 
of a railroad as an employer of engi- 
neers, as known to other faculty and 
students, is passed on from year to 
year, and becomes an important factor 
in the selection of employers by 
graduates. 

Recognition on the part of railway 
managements, including the heads of 
the engineering departments, of the true 
value to the railroad of the civil engi- 
neer and the work he does is an essen- 
tial prerequisite to the establishment of 
an adequate engineering department 
and a program for engineer replace- 
ments. The engineer must assume his 
proper position in the railroad family, 
and not until he is so established, and 
on an adequate salary basis, can the 
foundation be laid for a satisfactory 
and enduring program for the employ- 
ment and training of engineering 


graduates. 
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THE 


MILWAUKEE 


The Milwaukee’s 40-Ft. 6-In. 
50-Ton Welded Box Cars 


N 1941 the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

Paul & Pacific built in its shops at 
Milwaukee, Wis., 500 50-ton box cars. 
These cars were completely fabricated 
by welding and are practically the 
largest 50-ft. 6-in. box cars possible to 
build within Association of American 
Railroads clearance _ limits. The 
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addition of this equipment raised the 
Milwaukee’s ownership of 50-ft. 6 in. 
box cars adapted to general commodity 
loading exclusive of automobiles to 
slightly under 1,000 cars. 

In 1946 the Milwaukee initiated the 
construction of the 750 50-ton, 40-ft. 
6-in. box cars at the company shops 


embodying refinements in design and 
completed fabricating methods and 
built well out to the clearance limits 
so as to give maximum cubic capacity 
in a car of this length. These cars, 
designed for high-class commodity 
loading, will increase the Milwaukee’s 
ownership of 40 ft. 6 in. box cars to 
practically 24,000. 

According to the table of compara- 
tive dimensions it will be noted that, 
aside from the difference of 10 ft. in 
length, the 1941 and the 1947 cars are 
much the. same. The inside height, 
width, and side- and end-door openings 
are identical. The light weight of the 


Left—The side set-up jig. The side sill is being applied. 
In the background is the side turnover jig. Below—The 


bottom door sealer 











1947 car is 43,500 lb. which gives a 
load limit of 125,500 lb. with a capa- 
city of 4,136 cu. ft. The ratio of load 
limit to gross load is 74.3 per cent and 
the ratio of light weight to cubic ca- 
pacity is 10.52 lb. per cu. ft., or slightly 
more in each instance than was the 
case with the longer 1941 car. 

As in the case of the earlier cars, 
leak-proof side doors of the cars built 
in 1947 are mounted in rigid steel 
frames which are welded as units into 
the car sides and give increased strength 
at a point where it is greatly needed. 
There are two-piece car ends and nar- 
row adjoining side pans, also prefabri- 
cated and welded into strong structural 
units. The car floor between the door- 


ways is protected against wear by a 
perforated steel plate and sealer. Inside 
lining of plywood in readily renewable 
panels is applied at the doorways. 
These panels are 54 in. wide. Individual 
floor boards may be renewed. without 
disturbing the side lining and easily 
removable cleanout boards permit 
thorough blowing out back of the lining 
at both sides and ends. The position of 
nailing posts inside of the car is indi- 
cated by vertical rows of dashes burned 
into every other lining boards by means 
of an electric marker. 

This car embodies the Milwaukee 
construction with horizontal-rib side- 
sheet strips united by electric spot weld-. 


ing. 








Lopes. high-tensile steel: 


Brake hangers, levers, etc. 
RENEE 5os Ss6 swath ok acs 8 os sews 


Se re 
Couplers and yokes. Ree eS pha eee 
Draft gears 


Steel doors, 6 ft.’ 
Steel roofs, ends, door fixtures, metal floor 
plates, etc. 


ar lumber and plywood 
Running boards, longitudinal 
Side bearings, single A eee A. 
Stabilized trucks, 


ae tae Schaefer Equipment Company 
Brake-beam supports and bottom-rod guards, C ask Railwa 
(375 H. Miner, Inc., Chi 

(375) Universal Railway Devices Company, Chicago 
See Air Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Company, Columbus, Ohio 
te Nee baie sash (250) Cardwell Westinghouse Company, Chicago 

(250) W. H. 

(250) National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Been Sou sas pawee oe Youngstown Steel Door Company, Chicago 


Miner, Inc., 


Ti So xlowak wee Apex Railway Products Company, 
Stucki Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
0 eae eee Standard Car 
Truck sides and bolsters ................ American Steel Foundries, 
Buckeye Steel Castings Company, Columbus, Ohio 


Partial List of Specialties and Materials on 
750 Milwaukee 50-Ton Box Cars 


PMR R Ris bob tiene o o.n\0's sie's bios Sigua ay - - Commegie- -Illinois Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N-A- x" eee .Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
SER ee a Assembled at railroad company shops 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Equipment Company, Chicago 


icago 


Chicago 


a Peer ere Standard Railway Equipment Company, Hammond, Ind. 


a box lids (Motor Wheel) .......... T-Z Railway Equipment Company, Chicago 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma, Wash. 


Chicago 


ruck Company, Chicago 
Chicago 








The cars are built primarily of 
Cor-Ten and N-A-X low-alloy high- 
strength steel. The principal dif- 
ference in construction over the earlier 
box cars is the use of heavier spot- 





General Dimensions and Weights of 
Welded 50-Ton Box Cars Built at 
Milwaukee set 


1947 car 
(50 cy 6i & ) (40 ft. 6 in.) 
Length over striking cast- 

OS ea ee 51—7% 41—7% 
Inside length, ft.-in. .... 50—6 40—6 
Inside width, ft-in. ..... 9—6 9—6 
— height at center, 

Dae ee 11— \% 11— &% 
Inside. * height at eaves, 

ers e ce an 10—9 10—9 
Distance between truck 

centers, ft.-in. ....... 40—7% 30—7% 
Width over side sheets, 

SS as Seer eae 10—1% 10—1% 

— over roof sheets, 
ase ee aie ia es 9—8% 9—8l4 

width ‘over side ladders, 
i NERS ye a ae ee 10—7% 10—7¥% 

Heights — top of rail to 

top of floor, ft.-in. ... 3—7 3—7 
Height — top of rail to 

running board, ft-in. .. 15— % 15— % 
Width over door roller 

housings, ft-in. ....... 0o—8s 10—8 
Side-door opening, ft.- by ." a 
7 door opening, A end, 

ie RS ee POON 16 by 18% ey 18% 
Light weight, Ib. ....... 48,200 43,500 
Load limit, ib. OE: 120,800 125,500 
Capacity, cn. it... ...-.. 157 4, 136 


Ratio load limit to gross 
load, per cent ....... 715 74.3 
Ratio ‘light weight to ca- 
pacity, Ib. per cu. ft. 9.35 10.52 





welding equipment and the simplifica- 
tion of some of the assemblies in order 
to get increased output. The cars were 
turned out of Milwaukee shops at a 
rate of 10 a day. 





ERGER of the Pere Marquette 

into the Chesapeake & Ohio was 
approved by Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in an 
April 1 report which also authorizes 
the Alleghany Corporation to acquire, 
through the C. & O., control of P. M. 
properties. The division’s report in 
Finance Docket No. 15228 follows gen- 
erally the recommended findings of the 
proposed report by the commission’s 
Bureau of Finance, which -was noted 
in the Railway Age of November 2, 
1946, page 737. 

One bureau recommendation not 
adopted, however, was that which 
would have imposed a condition requir- 
ing Alleghany to deposit its shares of 
Missouri Pacific stock with an inde- 
pendent voting trustee. Such a condi- 
tion had been urged by “an independent 
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C. & O.-P.M. Merger Approved 


I. C. C. sanctions proposal without requiring Alleghany Corporation to 
trustee Missouri Pacific stock, as reeommended by Bureau of Finance 


director” of M. P., but the division 
stated that “so long as title and opera- 
tion of the Missouri Pacific properties 
are in the hands of a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, we think the action herein de- 
sired by this intervenor is not war- 
ranted by the facts here of record.” 
Meanwhile, the commission pointed out 
that any stock Alleghany may receive 
in a reorganized M. P. will have to 
be deposited with the Chase National 


‘Bank of New York as_ independent 
voting trustee under the trusteeship. 


created pursuant to the commission’s 
1945 decision approving Alleghany’s 
control of the C. & O. and New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis. 

Conditions which the division did 
attach to its approval of the merger 
impose the usual employee-protection 
arrangements; require the C. & O. to 


maintain and keep open “all presently 
existing routes and channels of trade 
via existing junctions and gateways 
unless and until otherwise ordered by 
us”; and call for submission to the 
commission of journal entries whereby 
the acquisition would be recorded on 
C. & O. books. The division‘s “gen- 
eral conclusions” with respect to the 
merger on these conditions were that 
“should be to the advantage of the 
public” in affording the P. M. “a higher 
degree of stability at times of stress, 
through increased support” of the C. 
& O. “Specifically,” the report added, 
“patrons of the Pere Marquette would 
have greater assurance of continued 
service, at least over more important 
system arteries, and all shippers should 
reap the advantage of single-line hauls 
and rates which combination of the two 
systems will make possible.” 
Commission approval of the whole 
transaction was rounded out by other 
findings which authorize issuance by 
the C. & O. of the necessary securities, 
and acquisition (under the Panama 
Canal Act) by the C. & O. and Alle- 
ghany of ownership of vessels of the 
P. M., including its Lake Michigan 
car ferries. Another finding with re- 
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spect to these P. M. marine operations 
authorizes transfer to the C. & O. of the 
water-carrier certificate, dated Febru- 
ary 23, 1944, which the commission 
issued to P. M. in Docket No. W-887. 

Terms of the merger are: Each share 
of P. M. 5 per cent cumulative prior 
preference stock, including all accrued 
and unpaid dividends thereon as of the 
merger date, will be exchangeable for 
one share of 3% per cent, cumulative, 
convertible, preferred stock and one- 
third of a share of common stock of 
the C. & O.; each share of P. M. 5 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock, includ- 
ing accrued and unpaid dividends, will 
be exchangeable for eight-tenths of a 
share of 3% per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and four-tenths of a share 
of common stock of the C. & O.; and 
each share of P. M. common stock will 
be exchangeable for one-half share of 
C. & O. common. 


New C. & O. Securities 


To provide for this exchange, the 
commission approved issuance by the 
C. & O. of not exceeding $21,142,940 
of 3% per cent convertible preferred 
stock, consisting of 211,429.4 shares of 
$100 par, and $7,806,805 of common 
stock, consisting of 312,272.2 shares of 
$25 par. Also, the commission approved 
the sale by the C. & O. of such shares 
as come back to it in exchange for its 
P. M. holdings, and the further issu- 
ance from time to time of an additional 
$8,457,176 of common stock, consisting 
of 338,287.04 shares, in conversion of 
the convertible preferred stock. Initially 
the conversion ratio will be 1.6 shares 
of common for each share of the new 
convertible preferred. 

The plan further provides, and the 
commission approved, assumption by 
the C. & O. of liability for P. M. 
indebtedness outstanding on the date 
of the merger, and assumption of 
liability as guarantor, with other pro- 
prietary companies of the Toledo 
Terminal Railroad Company, in re- 
spect of the payment of a portion of 
the interest on $5,800,000 of that 


company’s first-mortgage 4% per 
cent bonds. As of the date of the 


application, the report said, P. M. in- 
debtedness consisted of $59,499,000 of 
first-mortgage 334 per cent bonds, 
series D, $6,203,000 of equipment 
trust certificates, and $906,000 of 
Promissory notes. 

After testing the terms of exchange 
on the basis of such standards as 
market price, property value, and 
earnings the commission made a gen- 
eral finding that the price proposed 
to be paid by the C. & O. “appears 
to be just and reasonable.” It went 
on to show that the price was $114,- 
227,199, which “is about equal to the 
Pere Marquette’s recorded investment 
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in transportation property, less re- 
corded depreciation and amortization, 
as of December, 31, 1945, $114,453,- 
874.” This, the commission added, 
“does not take into account current 
assets amounting, on the same date, 


to nearly $22,000,000.” 
New C. & O. Capital Structure 


A constructed balance sheet giving 
effect to the merger indicates that 
the C. & O. capitalization would 
consist of: Capital stock, $220,383,- 
689; funded debt unmatured, $214,- 
122,000; equipment obligations, $47,- 
430,736. To these figures should be 
added any equipment obligations auth- 
orized and_ issued subsequent to 
December 31, 1945, and deducted 
therefrom would be any retirements 
effected since that date, the commission 
explained. Road and equipment is 
shown on the constructed balance 
sheet at $814,951,437, with acrued de- 
preciation thereon of $181,195,726, re- 
sulting in a net figure of $633,755,711. 

Like the proposed report, the com- 
mission’s decision included a general 
review of P. M.-C. & O. financial 
and traffic relationships, which pointed 
out that C. & O. now controls P. M. 
through ownership of 313,900 shares, 
or 69.69 per cent, of its common 
stock, and 13,950 shares, or 11.22 per 
cent, of its preferred — a total of 
327,850 shares, or 47.74 per cent of 
all P. M. stock of all classes. Mean- 
while, Alleghany controls C. & O. 
“through ownership of the beneficial 
interest of 606,634 shares, or 7.92 per 
cent of its common stock.” 

It was pointed out in the decision 
that the C. & O. and P. M. connect 
for the interchange of traffic at 
Toledo, Ohio, LaCrosse, Ind., and 
Chicago. The C. & O. was described 
as a 3,084-mile system which, in gen- 
eral, extends from the coal fields of 
southern West Virginia, eastern Ken- 
tucky, and southern Ohio, eastward 
to tidewater at Hampton Roads, . Va., 
and north and: west to the Great 
Lakes at Toledo and Chicago. The 
P. M. system, which embraces 1,949 
miles of line, extends from Chicago, 


through Grand Rapids, “Mich., and 
Detroit, to Buffalo, N. Y.; from 
Toledo, through Flint, Mich. and 


Saginaw, to Ludington, on the east 
shore of Lake Michigan; and from 
Grand Rapids to Petoskey, Mich. 
Also, it operates Detroit river car 
ferries, and its Lake Michigan car- 
ferry lines between Ludington ‘and 
Wisconsin terminals at Manitowoc and 
Kewaunee. 

The commission noted that affiliation 
of the two roads dates back to the 
Twenties, and that officers of the C. & 
O. were placed in corresponding posi- 
tions with the P. M. in 1929. “Under 





this joint management,” the report con- 
tinued, “both carriers have profited in 
economies and in increased traffic.” 
Later on, in discussing the “benefits 
of union,” it stated that the merger 
“would not lessen competition, but 
would create a strong, well-balanced 
system that would afford stiffer com- 
petition to the New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, and 
other railroads.” Moreover, it “would 
not affect adversely adequate transpor- 
tation service to the public,” the com- 
mission also said, recalling how the 
applicants had asserted that “on the 
contrary, service would be improved.” 

As to the choice of merger rather 
than a consolidation, the report ex- 
plained that the applicants regarded the 
merger “easier to handle mechanically” 
and “more economical in avoiding the 
issue of stock of a new consolidated 
company.” The P. M. will neverthe- 
less lose its identity. “Upon the merger 
date,” the report said in that connec- 
tion, “the corporate existence of the 
Pere Marquette will continue in the 
Chesapeake & Ohio in so far as pro- 
vided by law, but otherwise will cease 
upon such date, and thereupon the two 
companies will be considered as a single 
corporation, namely, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Company, which will 
continue as a corporation of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, possessing all 
the powers of both companies.” 

In addition to commission approval, 
as received in the present report, the 
merger agreement between the C. & O. 
and P. M. dirctors stipulates that assents 
be obtained with respect to 98 per cent 
of the C. & O. common stock and 98 
per cent of the P. M. common and 
preferred held by others than the C. 
& O. However, there are provisions 
whereby the directors may proceed on 
the basis of a favorable vote of lesser 
percentage if they deem it “practicable 
and desirable,” provided such favorable 
vote is sufficient to satisfy requirements 
of applicable Virginia and Michigan 
laws. 


A Box Car “Gets Arounp.”—Union 
Pacific research into the movements of 
one box car over a period of four and one 
half years has revealed the following data 
on car No. 193346: It passed through the 
hands of 83 different railroads, some as 
many as 10 times, for a total of 221 changes ; 
it averaged a change every seven and one 
half days; it had been in every state at 
least once, in several Canadian provinces, 
and in every major city of the United 
States ; and its loads ranged from boxes of 
ammunition to canned peas to oil drums. 
The road stated that car No. 193346 was 
chosen “since it represented a perfect non- 
entity among rolling stock, being neither 
old nor new, neither the best nor the worst. 
It was a ‘John Smith,’ the big red mes- 
sengers that run the nation’s errands,” 
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Differential Rate on Ex-Barge 
Grain Condemned by Court 


Upholds lower court ruling which set aside I. C. C. 
order authorizing reshipping rates from Chicago 
to East higher than ex-rail or ex-lake proportionals 


ASSING for a second time on the 
so-called Ex-Barge Grain case 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States on March 31 affirmed the low- 
er court decision which set aside an 
Interstate Commerce Commission order 
authorizing rail proportional rates on 
ex-barge grain from Chicago to east- 
ern destinations differentially higher 
than those applicable on ex-rail or ex- 
lake grain. It was a 7-to-2 decision, 
the opinion of the court being delivered 
by Justice. Black while Justice Jack- 
son filed a dissenting expression in 
which Justice Frankfurter joined. 
The case was docketed in the Supreme 
Court as No. 72, Interstate Commerce 
Commission v. A. L. Mechling, In- 
land Waterways Corporation, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
United States of America. It was a 
case in which the commission was 
forced to defend its action without 
help from the Department of Justice; 
as the court’s opinion noted, “the 
United States, represented by the 
Department of Justice, appearing as 
a defendant, admitted these allegations” 
[of the complaints]. 


Background of Controversy 


Tracing the background of the con- 
troversy, Justice Black pointed out 
that the issue related to railroad rates 
on grain transported from Chicago to 
eastern destinations after it had been 
transported to Chicago from the west 
by connecting rail or water carriers. 
The through rates were combinations 
of rates for the movement west of 
Chicago and the proportional or “re- 
shipping” rates east thereof. The 
latter were 8!4 cents per 100 Ib. lower 
than local rates on grain from Chicago 
to eastern destinations; and up until 
1939 the Chicago-to-the-east propor- 
tional rates had been identical for grain 
whether brought to Chicago by connect- 
ing railroad, connecting lake steamer, 
or connecting barge. 

In 1939, the eastern railroads filed 
tariffs with the commission which im- 
posed on ex-barge grain the local rate 
from Chicago east, but left the 8%- 
cent-lower proportional rate applicable 
on ex-lake and ex-rail grain. The 
court quoted a railroad witness as hav- 
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ing told the I. C. C. “candidly” that 
the purpose of the adjustment was to 
“drive this business off the water and 
back onto the rails where it belongs.” 
The commission’s original determina- 
tion of the matter was to leave the ad- 
justment in effect, but it went on to 
advise complainants that “in a proper 
proceeding” it might prescribe ex-barge 
proportionals lower than the local rates. 

It was in passing upon this determina- 
tion of the commission that the Supreme 
Court first considered the matter. As 
reported in the Railway Age of June 
19, 1943, page 1235, it then upheld the 
commission, saying that the regulatory 
body, implying no approval of any rates 
involved, had merely reserved for future 
consideration the amount, if any, which 
the eastern roads could increase the 
proportional rates on ex-barge grain 
over those on ex-lake and ex-rail grain. 


The I. C. C. Findings 


The commission did that in a report 
on further hearing, as noted in the 
Railway Age of March 10, 1945, page 
461. That report condemned as un- 
lawful the application of the local rates 
to ex-barge grain; but that finding was 
without prejudice to the filing of new 
schedules fixing the proportionals on 
ex-barge grain 3 cents per 100 Ib. 
higher than the ex-rail and ex-lake 
proportionals. It was the attack on this 
differential which brought the case be- 
fore the Supreme Court for the sec- 
ond time, the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of 
Illinois having set aside and enjoined 
enforcement of the commission order 
in so far as it permitted the 3-cent 
extra charge. 

In reasoning to its conclusion that 
this lower court ruling should be affirne 
ed, the Supreme Court laid considerable 
emphasis on the Transportation Act of 
1940 and the Congressional debates and 
committee reports relating thereto. 
It said that the statutory provisions 
which emerged from this legislative 
background “show that Congress enun- 
ciated positive policies and specific 
limiting standards which it expected 
the commissic'‘n to follow in fixing rates, 
including ‘differentials’ between all- 
rail and water rail rates.” 





“The provisions of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940, which brought water 
carriers under Interstate Commerce 
Commission jurisdiction,” Justice 
Black continued, “were vigorously op- 
posed in Congress by those who feared 
that the commission might raise barge 
rates in order to enable railroads better 
to compete with inherently cheaper 
water transportation. These opponents 
were repeatedly assured by sponsors of 
the 1940 act . . . that the questioned 
legislation unequivocally required the 
commission to fix; rates which would 
preserve the inherent advantages of 
barge transportation: Lower cost of 
equipment, operation, and _ therefore 
service. As Senator Wheeler, spokes- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of which he was chairman, 
pointed out on the floor of the Senate, 
the 1940 act contains at least three sep- 
arate provisions, a prime purpose of 
which is to protect the water carrier’s 
natural advantages. 


Provisions of 1940 Act 


“The act’s declaration of policy em- 
phasizes that the act must be ‘so admin- 
istered as to recognize and preserve the 
inherent advantages’ of ‘all modes of 
transportation subject to this act.’ In 
order that the inherent advantages might 
be preserved section 305 (c) provided 
that ‘differences in... rates... and 
practices of a water carrier in respect 
of water transportation from those in 
effect by a rail carrier with respect 
to rail transportation shall not be 
deemed to constitute unjust discrimina- 
tion . . . or an unfair or destructive 
competitive practice ... .’ And section 
307 (f), requiring the commission, in 
fixing rates, to consider ‘the effect of 
rates upon the movement of traffic by 
the ... carriers for which rates are pre- 
scribed’ emphasized that the commis- 
sion must consider in fixing rates ‘. 
the need, in the public interest, of 
adequate and efficient water transporta- 
tion service at the lowest cost consist- 
ent with furnishing of such service.’ 

“In addition, section 3 of the pre- 
existing act which forbade carriers 
‘to discriminate in their rates, fares, 
and charges between connecting lines,’ 
was amended by the 1940 act specifically 
to include water carriers, such as these 
barge lines, within the definition of 
connecting carriers. Finally, section 
2 of the pre-existing act has long for- 
bidden the commission to authorize rail- 
roads to charge one person more than 
another for ‘a like and contemporaneous 
service in the transportation of a like 
kind of traffic under substantially simi- 
lar circumstances and_ conditions.’” 

The foregoing provisions, as_ the 
court read them, “flatly forbid” the 
commission to approve barge rates 
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or barge-rail rates “which do not pre- 
serve the inherent advantages of cheap- 
er water transportation, but discrimi- 
nate against water carriers and the 
goods they transport.” Applying this 
prohibition to the case in hand, the 
court said it means “that the Chicago- 
to-the-east railroads cannot lawfully 
charge more for carrying ex-barge 
than for carrying ex-lake or ex-rail 
grains to and from the same localities, 
unless the eastern haul of the ex- 
barge grain costs the eastern rail- 
roads more to haul than does ex-rail 
or ex-lake grain.” And section 307 (d) 
authorizing the commission to fix dif- 
ferentials as between through water- 
rail and through all-rail rates, “does 
not authorize the commission to neu- 
tralize the effective prohibitions of the 
other provisions which were strength- 
ened in 1940 expressly to prevent a dis- 
crimination against water carriers.” 


I. C. C’s “Basic Error” 


The court found that the commission 
fell into its “basic error” when it 
“seemed to act on the assumption that 
the congressional prohibitions of rail- 
road rate discriminations against water 
carriers were not applicable to such 
discriminations if accomplished by 
through rates.” This assumption, it 
said, “would permit the destruction or 
curtailment of the advantages to ship- 
pers of cheap barge transportation 
whenever the transported goods were 
carried beyond the end of -the barge 
line.” The present case “proves that,” 
the court added. 

It went on to say that to “penalize” 
the transportation of ex-barge grain 
by charging “discriminatory rates” 
from Chicago east “has precisely the 
same consequence as would follow from 
raising barge rates inbound to Chicago,” 
which the commission recognized it 
“could not require” the barge lines to 
do after having approved their charges 
as reasonable in another proceeding. 
Justice Black also pointed out that the 
commission did not base its approval 
of the extra 3 cents on a finding that 
the eastern roads were not receiving a 
fair return for carrying the ex-barge 
grain; of the commission’s argument 
generally he said that “most” of it “had 
no relation to what the reshipping rates 
from Chicago should be.” He pro- 
ceeded to advise that “if the western 
railroads need relief from the competi- 
tion of barges, that is a question wholly 
unrelated to the rates of eastern roads.” 

As to the commission’s contention 
that an upsetting of the proposal would 
cause “incurable chaos” in the national 
rail rate structure, the court noted inci- 
dentally that the rates had been equal 
Prior to 1939 “without any apparent 
disruption.” And it added that the 
Possibility of disruption “does not. re- 
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motely justify discrimination against 
barge traffic.” Meanwhile, the court 
conceded that carriage of the ex-barge 
grain east of Chicago “may conceivably 
entail more service and therefore greater 
costs” than are involved in carrying 
ex-lake or ex-rail grain. In such cir- 
cumstances, it went on, the eastern 
roads “may be justified in receiving 
an extra charge for that extra service 
wherever it is rendered.” But “the 
extra service must fit the extra charge.” 

The court found no evidence before 
it which indicated that a higher charge 
was justified because of terminal serv- 
ices accorded ex-barge grain at Chicago. 
“All ex-lake grain reshipped from 
Chicago and an unspecified amount of 
ex-rail grain stopped in Chicago for 
processing requires exactly the same 
terminal service as is rendered there 
for ex-barge grain,” it said. A similar 
conclusion was reached with respect to 
transit arrangements. 

“To justify increasing the reshipping 
rates of ex-barge grain,” the majority 
concluded, “the commission would have 
to make findings supported by evidence 
to show how much greater is the cost 
to the eastern roads of reshipping ex- 
barge grain than of ex-lake or ex-rail 
grain moving from the same localities 
and requiring the same service as does 
the ex-barge grain. . . . The unsifted 
averages put forward by the commis- 
sion do not measure the allegedly greater 
costs nor indeed show that they exist.” 

The opinion stated further that 
Justice Frankfurter, who joined in 
Justice Jackson’s dissent, would have 
sustained the commission’s order “be- 
cause he deems it amply supported by 
adequate findings of the commission 
differentiating the average circum- 
stances and conditions surrounding all- 
rail and lake-rail transportation from 
those affecting barge-rail transportation, 

. and these findings are not without 
support in evidence.” 





A 5,400-hp. freight locomotive in service on the Boston & Maine 


It appeared to Dissenter Jackson, 
as he put it, that the court “not only 
ignores findings of fact by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission contrary 
to our own oft-repeated pronouncements 
about the finality of administrative find- 
ings, but it also legislates out of the 
Transportation Act of 1940 at least 
two specific provisions which Congress 
put in and departs from the policy 
laid down in section 1 of the act.” 


The dissenting justice had in mind, 
first, the commission’s authority as set 
out in section 307(d) to prescribe “rea- 
sonable differentials” as between all-rail 
rates and rail-water rates. “The court,” 
he said, “reads this discretionary power 
out of the statute and holds that the 
commission may not establish any differ- 
ential other than that created by the 
carriers themselves; that is to say, the 
only permissible differential is the 
difference between the barge rates and 
the rail rates for the water leg of the 
through journey.” 

His second point related to’ the re- 
quirement of section 307(f) that the 
commission give due consideration to 
the effect of rates “upon the movement 
of traffic by the carrier or carriers for 
which the rates are prescribed.” “The 
commission,’ he added, “has done so 
and finds that a greater differential 
than that prescribed would create un- 
just advantages and diversions of traffic. 
But the court ignores the effect of what 
it orders on existing rate structures 
and on grain producing regions and 
shippers other than barge users. It 
simply writes in ‘shall not consider’ 
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where Congress said “shall consider’. 

Previously Justice Jackson had said: 
“Whether the congressional law or the 
court’s amendments are the better for 
the country is a complicated problem 
of policy which, in my conception of 
our judicial function, I am not privi- 
leged to decide.” 
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Grondahl and Wight 
Get Henderson Medals 


Franklin Institute’s honors 
for contributions to art 
of railway signaling 


George R. Henderson medals awarded 
by the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, 
Pa., “for meritorious inventions or dis- 
coveries in the field of railway engineer- 
ing” will be presented on April 16, 1947, 
to Dr. L. O. Grondahl, director of re- 
search and engineering of the Union Switch 
& Signal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. and to 
Sedgwick N. Wight, engineer of train 
operation of the General Railway Signal 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. Dr. Grondahl 
will receive the medal “in consideration of 





Dr. L. O. Grondahl 


his contributions over a period of years 
to the development which has resulted in 
making available a practical system of in- 
ductive train communication.” Mr Wight 
will receive his “in consideration of his 
accomplishments in the invention and de- 
velopment of major railroad signaling sys- 
tems, thus contributing to the safety, speed 
and reliability of railroad operation.” 
Dr.-Lars Olai Grondahl was born at 
Hendrum, Minn., November 27, 1880. He 
received his B. S. degree in 1904 and his 
M. S. degree in 1908, both from St. Olaf 
College, Minnesota. He became a lecture 
assistant at Johns Hopkins University in 
1906 where he earned his Ph. D. degree 
in Physics in 1908. From 1908 to 1912, 
he was instructor in physics at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. He then joined 
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the faculty of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology where he became associate profes- 
sor in 1917. 

During World War I, Dr. Grondahl was 
commissioned captain in the Ordnance 
Corps and worked on problems connected 
with submarine detection under the direc- 
tion of the Naval Consulting Board. In 
1920 he became associated with the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. During World War 
II, he was a division member of the Na- 
tional Defense Research Committee, and 
chief of section 5.2 of the same committee. 
Dr. Grondahl is the recipient of the Potts 
Medal, the Modern Pioneer Award and an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science from 
St. Olaf College. He has written numer- 
ous articles on technical subjects and is 
the holder of about 75 patents. He is a 
fellow of the American Physical Society 
and of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and a founder 
of the Physical Society of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Grondahl first began work on train 
communication in 1923, when railroad men 
visualized the advantages to be gained by 
a means for communicating between the 
two ends of a freight train. Among the 
first efforts made by Dr. Grondahl to find 
a means of communication between the 


Sedgwick N. Wright 


ends of a train was the transmission of 
a signal through the. already available 
medium of the train brake air line by the 
transmission of sound or pressure pulses. 
It was soon evident that a transmission 
system that did not extend beyond an as- 
sembled train would be unsatisfactory. It 
was obvious at once that it would then be 
necessary to use an electrical method of 
communication. Such a system has been 
(Continued on page 711) 





2 Months’ Net Income 
Totaled $43,900,000 


Net railway operating income 
for the same period was 
$101,202,013 


Class I railroads in the first two months 
of this year had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $43,900,000, 
as compared with $52,000,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1946, according to the 
Bureau of Railway Economics of the 
Association of American Railroads. The 
two-months net railway operating income, 
before interest and rentals, was $101,202,- 
013, compared with $116,469,855 in the 
same period last year. - 

Estimated results for February showed 
a net income of $14,600,000, compared 
with $22,200,000 in February, 1946, while 
the net railway operating income for that 
month was $43,145,572, compared with 
February, 1946’s $50,521,963. In the 12 
months ended with February, the rate of 
return averaged 2.62 per cent, as compared 
with 3.61 per cent for the 12 months ended 
with February, 1946. 

The A..A. R. statement said that oper- 
ating expenses for the two months ended 
with February, 1946, “only partially reflect 
the retroactive wage increases applicable 
from January 1, 1946,” and that the net 
earnings for those 1946 periods are thus 
“overstated to the extent of the exclusion 
of the retroactive wage payments.” 

Gross in the two months totaled $1,321,- 
473,786, compared with $1,219,946,495 in 
the same period of 1946, an increase of 83 
per cent. Operating expenses amounted 
to $1,048,327,763 compared with $953,037,- 
483, an increase of 10 per cent. Thirty- 
eight Class I roads failed to earn interest 
and rentals in the two months, of which 
17 were in the Eastern district, 5 in the 
Southern region and 16 in the Western 
district. 


In the East—Class I roads in the East- 
ern district in the two months had an esti- 
mated net income of $7,500,000 compared 
with a net income of $4,300,000 in the 
same period of 1946. For February, their 
estimated deficit was $1,700,000 compared 
with a deficit of $2,000,000 in February, 
1946. 

The same roads in the two months had a 


net railway operating income of $33,685,- ; 
084 compared with $30,441,572 in the same 


period of 1946. Their net railway operat- 
ing income in February amounted to $10; 
892,796 compared with $11,249,289 in Feb- 
ruary, 1946. 


Gross in the Eastern district in the two F 
months totaled $605,483,776, an increas 
of 13.6 per cent compared with the same Fj 
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period of 1946, while operating expenses 
totaled $497,279,891, an increase of 11.5 
per cent. 

Class I roads in the Southern region in 
the two months had an estimated net in- 
come of $11,200,000 compared with a net 
income of $12,900,000 in the same period 
of 1946. For February, they had an esti- 
mated net income of $4,800,000 compared 
with a net income of $6,900,000 in Feb- 
ruary, 1946. 

Those same roads in the two months had 
a net railway operating income of $19,- 
068,473 compared with $23,602,712 in the 
same period of 1946. Their net railway 
operating income in February amounted to 
$9,111,885 compared with $12,549,511 in 
February, 1946. 

Gross in the Southern region in the two 
months totaled $193,583,906, an increase of 
8.7 per cent compared with the same period 
in 1946, while operating expenses totaled 
$150,116,727 an increase of 14 per cent 
above 1946. 


Down in the West—Class I roads in 
the Western district in the two months had 
an estimated net income of $25,200,000 
compared with $34,800,000 in the same 
period of 1946. For February, they had 
an estimated net income of $11,500,000, 
compared with a net income of $17,300,000 
in February, 1946. 

Those same roads in the two months 
had a net railway operating income of 
$48,448,456 compared with $62,425,572 in 
the same period of 1946. Their net railway 
operating income in February amounted to 
$23,140,891 compared with $26,723,163 in 
February, 1946. 

Gross in the Western district in the 
two months totaled $522,406,105, an in- 
crease of 2.7 per cent compared with the 
same period of 1946, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $400,931,145, an increase of 
6.8 per cent above 1946. 


CLASS I RAILROADS — UNITED STATES 
Month of February 


: 1947 1946 
Total operating 
revenues _ $635,939,761 $579,105,827 
Total operating 
expenses 5 509,379,547 456,291,303 
Operating ratio— 
per cent 80.10 78.79 
Taxes 70,410,658 61,161,906 


Net railway oper- 


ating income 43,145,572 50,52 
(Earnings before stein 
charges) 
Net income, after 
charges (estimated) 14,600,000 22,200,000 


Two Months Ended February 28 
Total operating 


revenues _ $1,321,473,786 $1,219,946,495 
Total operating 
expenses g 1,048,327,763 953,037,483 
Operating ratio— 
per cent 79.33 78.12 
Taxes 146,069,712 -128,628,777 


Net railway oper- 


ating income 101,202,01 
(Earnings before : Ba aati 
charges) 
Net income, after 
charges (estimated) 43,900,000 52,000,000 


Company Magazines to Be 
Judged 


; Editors of company magazines published 
in the United States and Canada have 
been invited to participate in the second 
annual publications contest sponsored by 
the International Council of Industrial 
Editors. This contest ‘is being conducted 
by the Wisconsin Regional Association 
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E. J. Engel, Retired Santa 
Fe President, Dies at 72 


Edward J .Engel, who retired in 
1944 as president and chairman of 
the executive committee of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, died 
in Pasadena, Cal., on March 30. He 
was 72 years old. Mr. Engel began 
his career as a clerk with the 
Santa Fe in 1899, advancing steadily 
until he became head of the road 
on March 28, 1939. At the time 
of his death he was a member of 
the board of directors and executive 
committee. 











of the council, and is under the direction 
of Joseph Dragnotto, editor of the Solar 
Corporation company magazine, who will 
supply entry blanks and information if ad- 
dressed at P. O. Box 404, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The deadline for entries is April 25. 

Each magazine entered will be judged 
in one of 15 different classiffications, thus 
giving editors of small, inexpensively pro- 
duced magazines the same opportunity to 
win an award as will be given to editors 
of larger, more costly publications. The 
judges will consider the following points 
in scoring each entry: (1) Accomplish- 
ment of purpose; (2) editorial achieve- 
ment; (3) appearance achievement; and 
(4) production achievement. - Contest win- 
ners will be announced and awards pre- 
sented at the annual convention of the 
International Council of Industrial Editors 
in St. Louis, Mo., May 15 and 16. 


A. C. L. Tells Stockholders What 
the A. A. R. Is Doing 


Stockholders of the Atlantic Coast Line 
have received a statement from President 
C. McD. Davis introduced by the explana- 
tion that “so much misinformation has been 
circulated recently about the Association 
of American Railroads it was felt that 
this statement about it might serve to 
clarify in your minds the vitally important 
position it occupies in all matters relating 
to the railroads.” 

The explanation of the A. A. R.’s ac- 
tivities begins with the observation that 
“all Class I railroads in the United States 
hold either full, limited or associate mem- 
berships” in the association, and goes on to 
say that “cooperative and voluntary par- 
ticipation in by far the large majority of 
the activities which are carried on through 
the A. A. R. is essential to preserve the 
present coordinated continent-wide rail 
transportation service. This is exemplified 
by the fact that a group of railroads whose 
recent withdrawal from the association has 
been much publicized found it desirable to 
continue to participate in functions and 
activities of the association which, measured 
by cost, represent some 83 per cent of the 
whole, exclusive of advertising and public 
relations work.” 

After outlining the functions of the six 
departments of the A. A. R., the statement 
continues : 

“As part of the general activity of the 





railroad industry, the association carries 
on a program ef advertising, public in- 
formation and public relations, principally . 
through use of national magazines and 


publications. There is ample evidence that 
the program has accomplished much of its 
intended purpose and has improved the 
public’s understanding of the railroad in- 
dustry. and its appreciation of the accom- 
plishments of the industry... . 

“The accomplishments of the railroads 
in rising to the maximum efficiency which 
was so necessary in wartime is a matter 
of public record and well known to the 
public. The same maximum efficiency is 
no less necessary in time of peace if the 
railroads are to meet public service needs 
and at the same time earn a profit for the 
owners and those who have invested in 
them. The work of the Association of 
American Railroads is ef benefit to man- 
agement, employees, owners and investors, 
and the public served by the railroads, 
for the association, like its predecessor 
organizations in the past, is a real and 
definite force for more efficient operations, 
better service, improved earnings and worth 
while progress in transportation.” 


Say Air Freight Success Awaits 
5-Cent Rate 


Not until rates have been reduced to 
five or six cents a ton-mile can air cargo 
expect to attract the major portion of 
perishables and finished goods traffic, ac- 
cording to an article published in the 
April issue of the Northwestern University 
“Journal of Air Law and Commerce.” 

John L. Drew and Alan Passen, aviation 
consultants and authors of the report, “Air 
Cargo: A New Force in Marketing,” as- 
sert that the average long-haul railroad 
carlot rate for fruits and vegetables is 
approximately 1.5 cents per ton-mile, and 
the express rate for fresh fish averages 
about 5.7. “The differentials between these 
rates and the estimated 9 cent rate for 
air cargo, expected by 1950, still would 
preclude air carriage for normal shipment 
of most commodities,” the article stated. 


R.S.M. A. Gearing Up for 
June Conventions 


The Railway Supply Manufacturers As- 
sociation, which will have charge of the 
great exhibition in the Convention Hall 
at Atlantic City during the Mechanical 
Division and Purchases and Stores Divi- 
sion, A. A. R., meetings, June 23-28, is 
making splendid headway in its prepara- 
tions. The officers are: President, Norman 
C. Naylor, American Locomotive Company, 
New York; vice-president, C. W. Floyd 
Coffin, Franklin Railway Supply Company, 
New York; and secretary-treasurer, A. W. 
Brown, Room 1424, 30 Church st., New 
York 7. 

The chairmen of the various committees 
are: Exhibit Committee, C. W. Floyd Cof- 
fin; Finance Committee, Charles J. Nie- 
man, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Badge Committee, 
Raymond P. Townsend, Johns-Manville 
Sales Corporation, New York; Hotel 


Committee, Carter P. Whitcomb, Griffin 
Wheel Company, Chicago; By-Laws Com- 
mittee, E. J. Fuller, Hunt-Spiller Manufac- 
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turing Company, South Boston, Mass.; 
Canadian Committee, Webb G. Krauser, 
Canadian Cardwell Corporation, Montreal, 
Que.; Foreign Relations Committee, 
Charles W. Wright, Pullman-Standard Car 
Export Corporation, Washington, D. C.; 
Entertainment Committee, Joseph E. 
Brown, Magnus Metal Corpporation, New 
York; Enrollment Committee, M. K. Tate, 
Lima Locomotive Works, Washington, 
D. C.; and Transportation Committee, 
C. C. Bailey, General Electric Company, 
.Schenectady, N. Y. 


New I. C. All-Coach Streamliner 
Begins Exhibit Trip April 15 


The Illinois Central’s new, all-coach day 
streamliner, “City of New Orleans,” which 
is slated to begin daily operation between 
Chicago and New Orleans, La., on April 
27, will start a preview exhibition tour 
of 33 stations along its route on April 15. 
When placed in service, the new train will 
complete the 921-mi. trip in 15 hr. 55 min., 
with departure and arrival on the same 
day. It will make 19 stops en route, and 
provide through car service to and from 
St. Louis, Mo., and Louisville, Ky., and 
New Orleans. 

Two complete sets of “City of New 
Orleans equipment will be maintained, with 
one leaving each terminal daily. Each 
train. will consist of six coaches, a dining 
car, a diner-lounge, a baggage-dormitory 
car, a mail and express car and an obser- 
vation-bar-lounge. The coaches were built 
by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company and the remainder of the 
cars were constructed in the road’s shops, 
The motive power will be furnished by 
6,000-hp. Diesel-electric locomotives built 
by the Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation. 

The christening ceremonies and public 
exhibitions of the train in Chicago on April 
24 and in New Orleans on April 25 will 
conclude the pre-inauguration activities. 


Taxpayers Meet C. N. R. Deficit 


The Canadian 
$8,961,570 to meet the 
Canadian National as a result of its 
operations in the calendar year 1946. 
Another appropriation of $974,878 was 
voted as an additional sum required’ by 
statute to reimburse the Canadian National 
for carriage of goods on Eastern lines. 
The annual report of the Canadian 
National for 1946 and its budget for the 
current year will be dealt with by a 
special House committee at Ottawa imme- 
diately after Easter. 


Parliament has voted 
deficit of the 


C. & O. Not Planning N. Y. C. 
Merger at Present 


On March 6 the Chesapeake & Ohio 
held 387,700 shares, or 6 per cent, of the 
common stock of the New York Central, 
according to the C. & O. annual report. 
The stock, all of which has been or will 
be deposited in trust, in exchange for vot- 


ing trust certificates, with the Chase 
National Bank of New York, cost 
$7,356,028. 


The C. & O. has made this investment, 
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the report said, in the belief that its affilia- 
tion with the New York Central will be 
highly beneficial to the traveling and ship- 
ping public and the security holders of both 
properties. Affiliation, the report con- 
tinued, should add to diversification of 
C. & O. traffic and provide it with 
greater outlets for its coal traffic. The 
New York Central, in turn, it said, would 
be greatly strengthened by affiliation with 
a railroad on whose lines so large an 
amount of bituminous coal is produced. 

The C. & O. management “does not 
presently propose a consolidation” of the 
two roads, the report went on. “The 
physical properties of the New York 
Central have been maintained in satis- 
factory condition, and it has no heavy 
maturities to be met for some years to 
come. But no plans for a merger or 
consolidation...should be advanced until 
the earning power and the credit standing 
of the New York Central shall have been 
improved.” 

While the present investment may be 
increased, the report said, the C. & O. 
“does not intend to add permanently to 
its total investment in railroad equities. 
It is anticipated that the pending sale of 
78,145 shares of Wheeling & Lake Erie 
common stock to the Nickel Plate will 
soon be consummated, realizing approxi- 
mately $4,170,000. Negotiations to dis- 
pose of...approximately $11,700,000 of 
W. & L. E. prior lien and preferred 
stocks are under way. The _ current 
market value of the stock interest in the 
Nickel Plate is approximately $6,700,000, 
and this should eventually be disposed of 
as our New York Central plans progress.” 

Robert J. Bowman, C. & O. president, 
said in New York on March 27 that 
within a few days the road would file an 
application with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the release from the vot- 
ing trustee of the C. & O.’s holdings of 
New York Central stock. The C .& O. 
would propose, he added, that its Nickel 
Plate holdings be dsposited with the 
trustee in lieu of the New York Central 
stock. 


Pullman Plant Producing 39 
Cars Daily; Double 1946 


Thirty-nine freight cars are being pro- 
duced daily—more than double the 1946 
average—at the Michigan City (Ind.) plant 
of the Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company, Wallace N. Barker, execu- 
tive vice-president, announced this week. 
He said that production will increase to a 
rate of one completed freight car every 10 
minutes of the working day when larger 
steel supplies which have been promised 
become available this summer. 

The plant’s daily output includes 12 re- 
frigerator cars and 27 box cars from two 
assembly lines. Until recently, Mr. Barker 
stated, the plant had been on a single-track 
schedule at one-third of its capacity. He 
asserted that 2,200 workers are now em- 
ployed at the plant, and that barring inter- 
ferences, production and employment are 
“headed for the highest sustained volume 
in many years.” 

Mr. Barker said that the Michigan City 
plant is particularly adapted to long runs 








of standard box cars, and that work would 
begin this summer on more than 6,000 cars 
having essentially the same specifications. 


C.R.I. & P.-S. P. Cut Chicago- 
San Diego Running Time 


Through sleeping car and chair car serv- 
ice from Chicago to San Diego, Cal., via 
the “Golden State route” of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific is now operating on the “Imperial,” 
departing from Chicago at 11:00 a. m. daily 
and arriving San Diego at 3:15 p. m. the 
second day—9 hr. faster than the former 
service provided by these road’s “Cali- 
fornian.” A standard sleeper replaces the 
tourist sleeper and a cafe-lounge is now 
available from Yuma, Ariz., to San Diego. 
Eastbound the new service will leave San 
Diego at 10:15 a. m., arriving in Chicago 
at 5:15 p. m. the second day, reducing the 
running time 6 hr. 20 min. 


Mid-West Shippers Hold Special 
Discussion of Headaches 


At the first such special meeting ever 
held, the executive and railroad contact 
committees of the Mid-West Shippers Ad- 
visory Board assembled in Chicago March 
28 to discuss urgent car supply and trans- 
portation problems. 

The executive committee aired complaints 
and recommended action which the rail- 
roads might take to remedy them. Need 
for additional intermediate supervision was 
emphasized and considered justified by the 
benefits which would accrue through re- 
duction of per-diem, retention of traffic, 
quicker turn-around and increased availabil- 
ity of equipment. An alleged increase in 
the number of “no-bill” cars and in the 
time required to reconcile the bills to the 
cars was discussed. 

Railroads experiencing congestion should 
not hesitate to recommend alternate routes 
until the situation is corrected, according 
to some of the shippers present. On their 
part, shippers should ascertain the best 
service routes and favor the fastest while 
the car shortage exists, regardless of solici- 
tation or “friendly relations,” the meeting 
was advised. One shipper claimed that, in 
consigning a total of 200 cars he found one 
route averaged 13 days in transit, and an- 
other anly 7 days, that is, a saving of 800 
car-days could have been realized by favor- 
ing the road giving the service. 

Shippers also asserted they want to re- 
ceive bad order reports so they can antici- 
pate delays or make substitute shipments. 
The new “Sentinel Service” offered by the 
Baltimore & Ohio was commended as “just 
what is wanted and needed.” 

In a discussion before the committee, J. 
J. Mahoney, general superintendent of 
transportation of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, chairman of the railroad contact 
committee, told the shippers that one en- 
couraging note is the program of the car 
builders, steel men and carriers to produce 
10,000 cars monthly. He stated that steps 
were under way to distribute cars on a 90 
per cent ownership basis, and mentioned 
Interstate Commerce Commission Service 
Order No. 648, granting priority on box 
cars for export grain held in terminal ele- 
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yators, as contributing materially to the 
shortage of cars available to country ele- 
vators. Supervision, he claimed, has not 
been reduced to any extent since the war, 
but the caliber of men available for inter- 
mediate supervisory. jobs is not all it might 
be. Improvement in service may be expected 
with the onset of good weather and conse- 
quent reduction in absenteeism, he pre- 
dicted. Mr. Mahoney believes a higher per 
diem rate would create an incentive to move 
cars and build cars. 

E. W. Coughlin, assistant to chairman, 
Car Service Division of the Association of 
American Railroads, attributed the car 
shortage to exceptionally high loadings ; the 
long period of starvation earnings and ac- 
companying car surplus in the thirties, and 
to restricted production during the war. 
He stated that 131,600 cars are now on 
order and that receipt of this new equip- 
ment would end the car shortage. 


11th Annual Shipping Campaign 


“Somebody used a box that was too 
weak for the nature or weight of the 
contents. No? Well then the contents 
were not properly packed in that box 
—not enough or not the right sort of 
senarators, partitions or pads to resist the 
crushing forces, or stress, or shock that 
are among the ordinary hazards of trans- 
portation. No? Well...... : 


So continues a pamphlet issued by the 
national management committee, Regional 


Shippers’ Advisory Boards, which is 
spearheading the April Perfect Shipping 
Campaign (announced in last week’s 
Railway Age, page 666). Distributed 
widely among shippers and carriers, this 
pamphlet and the above poster are helping 
to point up the importance of the cam- 
paign, sponsored by the Shippers Advisory 
Boards, the Association of American Rail- 
roads and other transportation bodies. 


Alton Celebrates Centennial 


The Alton this year celebrates a hun- 
dred years of service to the public, and a 
‘century of pioneering” in the transporta- 
tion industry. 

Incorporated as the Alton & Sangamon 
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Railroad Company, on February 27, 1848, 
the road operated successively as the Chi- 
cago & Alton Railway and the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad, finally, on January 7, 1931, 
being incorporated as the Alton Railroad. 
At the same time the Baltimore & Ohio 
acquired the entire capital stock of the 
new corporation. Control subsequently 
passed to the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, and the 
Alton is now in the process of consolidation 
with the “Rebel Route,” to become the 
northern link in a through Lakes-to-Gulf 
system. 

The first sleeping car embodying the 
general design created by Pullman ran on 
the Alton. George M. Pullman experi- 
mented with two converted Alton coaches 
in 1858 and 1859, and his first completely 
new sleeper appeared on the Lincoln funeral 
train which operated over Alton rails from 
Chicago to Springfield, Ill. The Alton also 
proudly states that it pioneered in the insti- 
tution of railroad dining car service, and 
that the world’s first all steel bridge carried 
trains of the Alton across the Missouri 
river at Glasgow, Mo., in 1879. Less widely 
known is the Alton’s construction in 1900 
of the world’s largest camera to photograph 
the then-new “Alton Limited,” 8-hr. Chi- 
cago-St. Louis day express. 


Union Pacific Says Good-bye 
to Tourist Sleepers 


Because the “tourist sleeping car is an 
outgrowth of the old emigrant car, and 
is an antiquated, outmoded_type of rail- 
road equipment,” the Union Pacific has dis- 
continued its use in all regular main line 
trains operating between Chicago, Denver, 
‘Colo., Salt Lake City, Utah, Portland, Ore., 
and Spokane, Wash., G. F. Ashby, presi- 
dent, announced last week. He said the 
road would also eliminate tourist cars on 
all regular trains operating to other Pacific 
Coast points as quickly as arrangements 
can be made. 

“The tourist car has served its purpose 
and served its purpose well,” he declared, 
“but the U. P. is removing this type of car 
from its regular main line trains so that 
it can offer the most modern type of equip- 
ment to the traveling public. Nowadays, 
passengers prefer the cars operating in 
expedited service, in which much time is 
saved. Furthermore, the U. P. has more 
lightweight coaches in sleeping cars on 
order, which will be put into service imme- 
diately upon delivery. 


Travel Credit Plan Under Way 
with 10,000 Cards Issued 


Approximately 10,000 credit cards have 
been issued by the Rail Travel Credit 
Agency, Chicago, in the “travel-and-charge- 
it” plan of 45 railroads, which began opera- 
tion on April 1, the agency reported this 
week (details of the plan were outlined in 
the Railway Age of February 22, page 418). 
An average of 800 to 1,000 credit card ap- 
plications are being received daily, with 
a total of 40,000 applications already on 
hand, it was stated. 

The agency expects to issue 200,000 
cards by the end of the year. H. W. Siddall, 
chairman of the agency, said that “a dozen 
or fifteen important roads are still outside 
the plan, but they are considering it, and 








we hope to have the entire country covered 
by the end of the year.” 


Railway Exhibit to Travel After 
Atlantic City Meeting 


An exhibit designed to tell the story 
of railroad “essentiality” by use of color, 
light and animation will be presented 
at the Atlantic City, N. J., exhibition of 
the Railway Supply Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, June 23 to 28, by the Railway 
Business Association. The exhibit is 
being prepared in cooperation with the 
Association of American Railroads, and 
after the June convention that organization 
will display it at large railroad stations 
throughout the country. This procedure 
was followed in 1937 with a somewhat 
similar exhibit. 


Grondahl and Wight 
Get Henderson Medals 


(Continued from page 708) 
developed and has made it possible to 
communicate not only between vehicles in 
the same train but between different trains 
on the same or different tracks and be- 
tween trains and wayside offices. With 
this system a frequency modulated carrier 
current is induced in wayside wires or any 
wires not more than 200 feet from the rails. 
These carry the communication current, 
and at the receiving end this current is 
inductively transferred from the wires into 
the track and is picked up by the receiving 
equipment. 

Sedgwick North Wight was born in An- 
dover, Ohio, March 21, 1879. He received 
his B. S. degree from Hiram College, 
Ohio, in 1903. In the following year he 
started as a draftsman for the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern (now New York 
Central) in its signal department at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and was later promoted to sig- 
nal inspector. He joined the General 
Railway Signal Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., as assistant commercial engineer 
in 1910, subsequently working his way up 
to his present position. 

His outstanding contributions to railroad 
signaling are his absolute-permissive block 
system, centralized traffic control, and en- 
trance-exit electric interlocking. The ab- 
solute-permissive block system involves the 
fundamental principle of automatic detec- 
tion of train direction. It prevents trains 
moving in opposite directions from entering 
the same piece of single track between 
sidings, but permits trains moving in the 
same direction to follow each other at 
speed and with the complete safety they 
would have on a double-track line. 

Centralized traffic control is a system of 
railroad operation whereby the movement 
of trains over routes in interlockings and 
through blocks on a designated section of 
track is directed by signals controlled from 
a central point. It consists of a control 
machine at a central office, with auxiliary 
equipment at outlying points by means of 
which track switches and associated signals 
in the prescribed territory are controlled 
by a single operator, ‘and with checks 
against human error. 

Interlocking is a branch of railway sig- 
naling the purpose of which is to provide 
a safe path for the movement of trains 
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through switches, junctions, terminal sta- 
tions, yards and crossings. With the en- 
trance-exit electric interlocking system, the 
entrance of a train is visually and audibly 
announced on a control panel and the op- 
erator, knowing its destination, has merely 
to push an “entrance” button where the 
train is entering the route and an “exit” 
button where it is to depart. This is to 
be compared with the former practice when 
switches and signals were positioned man- 
ually and individually. 


N. C. & St. L. to Inaugurate New 
Streamlined Train 


Effective April 27 the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis will commence opera- 
tion of its new streamliner, “City of Mem- 
phis,” between Nashville, Tenn., and Mem- 
phis. The de luxe coach train will make the 
run in five hours, cutting approximately 
two hours from existing schedules. 


Shippers Boards Expect Higher 
Second Quarter Loadings 


Freight car loadings in the second quar- 
ter of 1947 are expected to be 33.2 per cent 
above those in the same period in 1946, 
according to estimates compiled by the 13 
Shippers Advisory Boards. 

It was explained at the Association of 
American Railroads that last year’s sec- 
ond quarter was a period in which loadings 
were- affected adversely by strikes of bi- 
tuminous coal and iron ore miners. Also, it 
was the time of the nationwide railroad 
strike. The A. A. R. calculated that the 
effect of these stoppages was to reduce 
loadings itf 1946’s second quarter some 
1,683,000 cars below what they otherwise 
would have been. If that figure is deducted 
from the increase estimated for this year’s 
second quarter, 2,031,280 cars, the expected 
rise above last year’s “normal” level would 
be about 348,000 cars. 

On the basis of those estimates, freight 
car loadings of the 32 principal commodi- 
ties will be 8,149,699 cars in the second 
quarter of 1947, compared with 6,118,419 
actual car loadings for the same commodi- 
ties in the corresponding period last year. 
All of the 13 boards estimate an increase 
in carloadings for the second quarter of 
1947 compared with the same period of 
1946. 

The tabulation below shows actual car- 
loadings for each district in the second 
quarter of 1946, the estimated loadings for 
the second quarter of 1947, and the per- 
centage of increase. 

The 13 boards expect an increase in the 
second quarter, as compared with the same 
period last year, in the loading of 25 of the 
commodities listed, and a decrease in 7. 


Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards 
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Among those showing the greatest increase 
are the following: 

Ore and concentrates, 105.3 per cent; coal 
and coke, 73.7 per cent; automobiles and 
trucks, 59.1 per cent; iron and steel, 27.1 
per cent; metals other than iron and steel, 
53.7 per cent; cottonseed, soy bean-vege- 
table cake and meal, except oil, 44.1 per 
cent; vehicle parts, 37.5 per cent; agricul- 
tural implements and vehicles, other than 
automobiles, 31.9 per cent; brick and clay 
products 19.9 per cent; machinery and 
boilers, 19 per cent; flour, meal and other 
products, 17.2 per cent; grain, 17.1 per 
cent; lumber and forest products, 13.6 per 
cent; sugar, syrup and molasses, 12.4 per 
cent; gravel, sarid and stone, 11.8 per cent; 
and salt, 11.6 per cent. 

Commodities for which decreases are 
estimated and the amount of the decrease 
include the following: Potatoes, 17 per 
cent; other vegetables, 12.5 per cent; live- 
stock, 11.5 per cent; hay, straw and alfalfa, 
7.6 per cent; poultry and dairy products, 
6.1 per cent; and citrus fruits, 2.2 per cent. 


Seattle Will Be Headquarters 
of Revived G. N. Division 


Seattle, Wash., will become a division 
headquarters of the Great Northern on 
July 1, when the road’s Cascade division, 
consolidated in 1931 with the Spokane 
(Wash.) division, will be reestablished, 
I. E. Manion, general manager, Lines 
West, announced last week. The division 
will embrace G. N. territory west of Wen- 
atchee, Wash., north to Vancouver, B. C., 
and south on the pool line to Portland, Ore. 

Approximately 25 persons, including a 
superintendent, master mechanic and divi- 
sion roadmaster, will make their head- 
quarters in a second story addition to the 
line’s King Street freight house, now under 
construction at a cost of approximately 


$80,000. 


C. N. Takes Over Communication 
System in Canada, Alaska 


Public and commercial telephone and 
telegraph service was made available via 
the Northwest Communication System be- 
tween Edmonton, Alta., and Fairbanks, 
Alaska, on April 1, thereby bringing the 
Northwest districts of Canada and Alaska 
in close touch with the trade and commerce 
of the United States and Canada, the 
Canadian National announced this week. 
The system, constructed during the war 
as a defense project, will be operated by 
the Canadian National Telegraphs (a sub- 
sidiary of the C. N.), and will connect with 
commercial companies at Edmonton and 
Fairbanks. 





Actual Loadings 





Estimated Loadings 





Second Quarter Second Quarter Per Cent 

46 1947 Increase 
132,687 142,388 7.3 
664,359 752,477 13.3 
74,873 1,191,792 76.6 
593,307 1,050,280 77.0 
836,640 941,506 12.5 
402,165 590,627 46.9 
214,875 246,970 14.9 
725,647 947,927 30.6 
461,715 735,857 59.4 
338,203 399,050 18.0 
509,395 514,596 1.0 
349,422 379,869 8.7 
215,131 256,360 19.2 
6,118,419 8,149,699 33,2 


Freight Car Loadings 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended March 29 totaled 829,412 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on April 3. This was a decrease 
of 14,629 cars, or 1.7 per cent below the 
previous week, an increase of 20,270 cars, 
or 2.5 per cent above the corresponding 
week last year, and a decrease of 6,588 
cats, or 0.8 per cent, below the comparable 
1945 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended March 22 totaled 844,041 cars, and 
the summary for that week as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, March 22 




















District 1947 1946 1945 
Eastern <:.... 172,049 162,107 163,805 
Allegheny ..... 179,606 175,991 182,219 
Pocahontas .... 63,127 59,294 54,304 
Southern ..... 136,081 141,155 131,982 
Northwestern .. 92,380 83,760 84,533 
Céntral Western 134,558 118,594 125,451 
Southwestern .. 66,240 63,705 74,447 
Total Western 

Districts .... 293,178 266,059 284,431 
Total All Roads 844,041 804,606 816,741 

Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products 53.717 43,457 45,841 
Livestock ..... 14,142 15,883 15,668 
Gia 184,735 190,058 167,142 
ROE oc ey 14,859 13,449 15,022 
Forest products 50,585 41,657 39,605 

ee ead: Gia. 15,163 10,316 17,879 
Merchandise l.c.1 123,980 124,747 110,403 
Miscellaneous .. 386,860 365,039 405,181 
March ae 844,041 804,606 816,741 
March BS 841,147 799,906 816,556 
March ae 805,789 786,189 767,055 
March ae 850,031 782,397 785,736 
February 22 .. 776,689 723,281 772,396 
Cumulative total, 

12 weeks ... 9,688,603 8,923,837 9,242,230 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended March 22 totaled 72,481 cars, as com- 
pared to 72,728 cars for the previous week 
and 71,104 cars for the corresponding week 
last year, according to the compilation of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
March 22, 1947 ... 72,481 42,597 
March 23, 1947 ... 71,104 38,804 
Cumulative totals for 
Canada: 
March 22, 1947 ... 814,761 441,752 
March 23, 1947 ... 793,596 421,381 


Y. M. C. A. Transportation 
Conference 


The seventy-fifth anniversary interna- 
tional transportation conference of the 
Railroad Y. M. C. A, will be held April 
24 to 26, inclusive, at the Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio. Association 
leaders will review the achievements of 
the past and discuss the challenge of the 
future, and railroad and brotherhood offi- 
cers will be among the speakers. The 
conference chairman is R. V. Fletcher, 
who recently retired as president of the 
Association of American Railroads, and 
the chairman of the sponsoring committee 
is Robert J. Bowman, president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Pere Marquette. 





News of organizations and 
clubs, overseas railroads and car 
service orders has been segre- 
gated in special columns and will 
be found on pages 720, 720, and 
718, respectively. 
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1. C. C. Holds Hearing 


on Eastern Fare Hike 


Parmelee and railroad officers 
support increase; little 
opposition indicated 


Oral argument on that phase of the 
Docket No. 29711 proceeding wherein 
the Eastern district and Pocahontas 
region railroads seek Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authority to increase 
basic passenger fares from 2.2 to 2.5 
cents per mile in coaches and from 3.3 
to 3.5 cents per mile in parlor and 
sleeping cars, and on that phase of the 
Docket No. 29678 proceeding in which 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
seeks similar increases, will be held 
before the commission in Washington, 
D. C., on April 17, it was announced 
this week following the conclusion of 
hearings. 

The railroads’ plea was summarized by 
Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
who told the commission that the 1945 
and 1946 net earnings of the Eastern 
district and Pocahontas region roads 
were affected by “unusual, nonrecurring 
items.” Noting that the Eastern dis- 
trict roads handle about 95 per cent of 
the passenger-miles of that district and 
the Pocahontas region combined, Dr. 
Parmelee pointed out that after V-J 
Day a number of carriers made large 
charges to operating expenses to com- 
plete the amortization of property cer- 
tified as emergency war facilities under 
Section 124 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

“These charges,” he said, “for the 
months of September to December, 
1945, amounted to $223,941,600 for the 
Eastern district . . . and $59,446,376 for 
the Pocahontas lines. A _ considerable 
adjustment in accruals for Federal in- 
come taxes resulted from these charges.” 


Effect of Amortization—Dr. Parmelee 
said that a study made by the I. C. C.’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics of the effect on ‘net earnings 
for 1945 of the amortization charges 
showed that the net railway operating 
income of Eastern district roads would 
have been approximately $346,000,000 
instead of $289,000,000 as_ reported, 
if the “heavy amortization charges of 
the last four months of 1945 had not 
been made.” 

After reviéwing the effect of carry- 
back credits against federal income 
taxes on the 1946 net earnings of the 
carriers, Dr. Parmelee stated that the 
“drastic decline” in the net earnings 
from 1945 to 1946 could be attributed 
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to the fact that 1946 operating revenues 
and operating expenses in the Eastern 
district increased 61.2 per cent, and 96.0 
per cent, respectively, over 1940. 

“The high point in net earnings dur- 
ing the war period in the Eastern dis- 
trict was the year 1942 when net income 
was $304,000,000,” he continued. It 
will also be noted that operating rev- 
enues in 1946 were only $34,000,000 
less than in 1942, but net income fell to 
less than $1,000,000 and would have 
been a deficit of more than $78,000,000 
had it not been for the carry-back tax 
credits taken during the year. In the 
Pocahontas region, 1941 was the year 
of peak net earnings in the war period. 
Operating revenues in 1946 were great- 
er than in 1941 by $61,000,000, but net 
income declined by nearly $24,000,000, 
even after taking carry-back tax credits 
of $2,265,000,” 


Volume of Travel—With respect to 
passenger-miles in the Eastern district, 
Dr. Parmelee reported that the 1946 
total was 23.3 per cent below 1944, 
when the volume was three times that 
of 1940 and 71.1 per cent above the pre- 
war high of 1920. He ‘said that the 
1946 figure was nearly one-third above 
the 1920 mark and more than double 
that of 1940. 

In coach travel, other than commuta- 
tion service in the Eastern district, 
passerger-miles in 1944 were nearly 
four times those of 1940, but receded 
nearly 30 per cent below that peak 
level in 1946, Dr. Parmelee said. He 
added that sleeping and parlor car travel 
in 1944 was 2% times that of 1940, but 
fell off more than 20 per cent from that 
high in 1946. He said that cancellation 
of reduced furlough fares has resulted 
in the average revenue per passenger- 
mile at the present time “more or less” 
reflecting fully the increase in fares 
authorized by the I. C. C. in February, 
1942. 

“However,” he added, “the distribution 
of passenger traffic between commuta- 
tion, coach and Pullman travel is not 
yet on a normal basis. In 1940, commu- 
tation passenger-miles represented 26.4 
per cent of total passenger-miles in the 
Eastern district; coach (other than 
commutation), 51.8 per cent; sleeping 
and parlor car, 21.8 per cent. In 
1946, the respective ratios were 16.1, 
63.2 and 20.7 per cent, respectively.” 


Decline Accelerating—Observing that 
passenger revenue in January, 1947, 
declined by 26.6 per cent in the East- 
ern district and by 49.9 per cent in the 
Pocahontas region, as compared with 
January, 1946, Dr. Parmelee said that 
for the Eastern district and Pocahontas 
region combined, passenger revenue 
for January, 1947, was the lowest since 

(Continued on page 715) 





More Bills Propose 
Crosser Act Revamp 


Hawkes sponsors new measure 
in Senate while House 
gets three like it 


Three bills to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement and Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance acts have been introduced in the 
House while the Senate has received a like 
measure from Senator Hawkes, Repub- 
lican of New Jersey, who described his 
proposal as one “designed to place these 
laws on a sound and workable basis and to 
overcome many of the numerous objections 
which have been raised by employees in the 
railroad industry and employers in the 
railroad industry to the many innovations 
that were contained in the so-called 
Crosser Act.” The Hawkes bill is S. 994, 
while the House bills are H. R. 2853, 
H. R. 2854, and H. R. 2911, sponsored, 
respectively, by Representatives Gillette of 
Pennsylvania, Howell of Illinois, and 
Leonard W. Hall of New York, Repub- 
licans. 


Hawkes Proposes Tax Cut—lIn offer- 
ing his bill, Senator Hawkes made a state- 
ment in which he indicated how his pro- 
posal would affect important features of 
the Crosser Act. First of all it would 
raise the maximum annuity from $120 to 
$135, while reducing the 1947 pension tax 
on employees (railroads pay a like amount) 
from 534 per cent of taxable payroll to 
5% per cent, where it would remain. 
Under the Crosser Act this tax is sched- 
uled to become 6% per cent on employees 
and employers for 1952 and thereafter. 

The cash death benefit, eliminated by the 
Crosser Act, would be restored by the 
Hawkes bill “as accumulated up to De- 
cember 31, 1946, under the Act of 1937.” 
Crosser Act provisions authorizing retire- 
ment of women employees with full an- 
nuity at 60 years of age would be retained, 
as would the more liberal years-of-service 
requirements with respect to disability. In 
the latter connection, however, the disabil- 
ity would have to be “occupationally in- 
curred,” whereas the Crosser Act’s dis- 
ability provisions apply regardless of how 
the disability is incurred. 

There would be no change in the mini- 
mum-annuity provisions, but the survivor- 
annuity benefits would be scaled down to 
the level of those provided in the general 
Social Security system. The Crosser Act 
provides survivor-annuity benefits about 25 
per cent more liberal than those of the 
Social Security system. 

The proposed amendments to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act would strike out 
the sickness and maternity benefits added 
by the Crosser Act and put the unemploy- 
ment-insurance tax on a sliding-scale basis 
which would immediately reduce this levy 
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(paid entirely by the railroads) from 3 
per cent to % per cent of taxable payroll. 
This proposed unemployment-tax schedule 
would introduce the “merit system,” leav- 
ing the tax at % per cent while the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund in the Treasury 
remained above $350,000,000 (it is now 
approximately $850,000,000), and increas- 
ing it by %-per cent steps as the fund de- 
creased until it was less than $150,000,000, 
when the 3 per cent rate would be restored. 
Meanwhile, the bill would retain the maxi- 
mum unemployment benefits on _ the 
Crosser Act basis — $25 a week for 26 
weeks in any benefit year. 


Latimer’s Objectives—Unemployment 
Insurance Act amendments along the same 
lines are proposed in another bill intro- 
duced earlier by Senator Hawkes. It is 
S. 670, now pending before the Senate 
committee on education and labor. 

In his statement explaining S. 994, Mr. 
Hawkes said that “many of the features 
contained in the Crosser amendments, 
which were so strongly advocated by the 
former head of the Railroad Retirement 
Board [Murray W. Latimer], were de- 
signed, among other things, to carry out 
experiments in social security and to en- 
large the bureaucracy of the Retirement 
Board, thus providing thousands of new 
jobs for government employees who 
would be paid out of the money contributed 
to the retirement fund.” 

“An analysis of the complaints,” Senator 
Hawkes continued, “indicates that railroad 
workers want their money spent for re- 
tirement benefits for themselves and their 
families, and are not interested in the hir- 
ing of additional government employees. 
It also indicates their fear that unwise 
social experiments might endanger the 
soundness of their present retirement and 
unemployment insurance systems. This bill 
propeses to give them the benefits they 
desire most, at the lowest possible cost.” 

The Senator also recalled that he had 
protested when the Crosser Act “was 
jammed through [the Senate] at the close 
of business last year.” He went on to in- 
dicate his view that the proposed amend- 
ments would be in accord with the “gen- 
eral feeling” as to what the railroad em- 
ployees really want. He noted that em- 
ployees pay no tax to support the unem- 
ployment-insurance benefits, but added that 
“they, as well as the carriers, have ob- 
jected strenuously to the insurance for 
non-occupationally incurred sickness and 
accidents, and the pregnancy and maternity 
benefits which were added by the Crosser 
amendments, for they feel these features 
represent an unwarranted burden on the 
fund.” 


Reports Bill to Alter I. C. Act 
Security-Issue Provisions 


The House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce has reported favorably 
to the House the bill introduced by its 
chairman, Representative Wolverton, Re- 
publican of New Jersey, to amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act’s section 20a(1) to 
extend to sleeping-car companies the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s jurisdiction 
over interlocking directors and the issuance 
of securities by carriers. The bill, H.R. 
2331, would also add a proviso making less 
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Pullman Sale to Railroads 
Upheld by Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court this week up- 
held the January, 1946, decision of 
a special three-judge federal court, 
sitting at Philadelphia, Pa., which 
approved sale of the Pullman Com- 
pany’s sleeping-car business to the 
so-called “buying group” of 56 rail- 
roads. The Supreme Court’s ruling 
was a so-called per curiam decision, 
there being no written opinion; and 
it was revealed in a brief announce- 
ment which said that the Philadel- 
phia court’s determination had been 
affirmed by an_ equally - divided 
Supreme Court, Justice Jackson not 
participating. 

This meant that the court’s vote 
was 4 to 4, and the precedent in 
cases of tie votes is that the ruling 
of the lower court stands. The 
case reached the Supreme Court 
on appeals from the Philadelphia 
court’s ruling which were filed by 
the Department of Justice and 
others, including the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, and Pere Marquette. The 
proposed sale is the aftermath of 
the successful anti-trust action 
against the Pullman companies, 
Pullman, Incorporated, the holding 
company having elected to sell the 
operating business and retain the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company. 











restrictive the provisions of section 20a(12), 
which makes it unlawful for any officer or 
director of a carrier to profit from security 
sales by such carrier. 

The committee’s favorable report repro- 
duced a letter commenting on the bill which 
had been received from Commissioner 
Splawn, chairman of the I. C. C. legislative 
committee. The Splawn letter endorsed the 
bill, saying with respect to the sleeping- 
car-company phase that, regardless of the 
outcome of current proceedings on the dis- 
position of Pullman’s sleeping-car business, 
“it appears desirable that in the future this 
commission have the power to pass upon 
issues of securities of the Pullman Com- 
pany or its successor as well as upon inter- 
locking directorates affecting that company 
and railroad companies.” 

As to the proposed section 20a(12) 
amendment, Commissioner Splawn pointed 
out that commission regulations now re- 
quire “as a general rule” that carrier se- 
curities be sold on the basis of competitive 
bids. He added that the paragraph in its 
present form is therefore “unnecessary and 
has been found to have an undesirably re- 
strictive effect.” The text of the proposed 
new proviso was given in the Railway Age 
of March 8, page 514. 


C. I. O. Strike Threat Brings 
Forth Emergency Board 


President Truman last week created an 
emergency board to investigate a wages 
and rules dispute between four railroads 
and their car-ferry employees as repre- 








sented by the National Maritime Union, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Creation of the board brought about 
postponement of a strike which had been 
set for March 31, The railroads involved 
are the Grand Trunk Western, Pere 
Marquette, Wabash and Ann Arbor. 


Commission Hears Argument on 
Pullman Pooling Plan 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
this week heard oral argument in the 
Docket No. 29592 proceeding, wherein a 
so-called buying group of 57 railroads seeks 
commission approval of the pooling ar- 
rangements involved in the carriers’ pro- 
posed acquisition of the sleeping car busi- 
ness of the Pullman Company. As noted in 
Railway Age, February 8, page 330, Ex- 
aminers Hosmer and Barber have recom- 
mended that the I. C. C. approve the pool- 
ing arrangements. 

Jacob Aronsgn, vice-president, law, of the 
New York Central, and H. L. Walker, 
general attorney of the Southern, argued 
that “better service and economy of oper- 
ation” will result from the proposed pool- 
ing plan. After reviewing events leading 
up to the pending transaction ‘and tracing 
the history of Pullman’s operations, Mr. 
Walker said that the pooling in no way 
would be monopolistic, favor the larger 
roads or “oppress” the smaller carriers. 

Mr. Aronson contended that the proposed 
pooling offers more advantages to the rail- 
roads than the present set-up. He said 
further that it would be “unfeasible” to 
have each road operate and maintain its 
own sleeping car service or have an out- 
side agency acquire Pullman’s sleeping car 
business. 

Otis & Co., together with the Department 
of Justice and the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
its affiliated roads, have intervened in the 
proceedings in opposition to the carriers’ 
plan. Attorneys representing the Anti- 
trust Division of the Justice Department 
argued that the commission should either 
dismiss the pooling proposal on the basis 
that it is not within its jurisdiction under 
sections 5(1) or 5(2) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act or approve it subject to the 
anti-trust laws, from which actions under 
those two sections of the act are exempt. 
They contended that the railroads have 
failed to demonstrate how the proposed 
pooling would result in better service or 
economy in operation, adding that, in the 
opinion of the anti-trust lawyers, the pool- 
ing would result in “restrained competi- 
tion.” The contentions of the department 
later were described as “inconsistent” by 
Mr. Aronson. 

A. C. Wiprud, a former Anti-trust Divi- 
sion attorney, now representing Otis & 
Co., which also had sought to acquire Pull- 
man’s sleeping car business, told the com- 
mission that the pooling arrangement would 
give the railroads a “complete monopoly” 
in the sleeping car business. He said that 
the I. C. C. should find that approval of 
the transaction would restrain competition. 

H. A. Wilmarth, representing the Order 
of Railway Conductors, asked the commis- 
sion to impose the usual employee-protec- 
tion conditions for approximately 2,600 
Pullman conductors should it approve the 
pooling arrangement. He said that the O. 
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of R. C. supports neither the railroads nor 
the protestants in the proceeding. Asserting 
that the Pullman conductors should be per- 
mitted to transfer to the various railroads 
and maintain their seniority should the 
pooling arrangement be approved, he said 
that there was “no assurance” that the rail- 
roads would welcome them. 


Car-Allocating Authority in 
Extended War Act 


Authority with respect to “allocations of 
the use of transportation equipment and 
facilities by rail carriers” is included in 
a recently-enacted bill, $.931, providing for 
extension until June 30 of a limited number 
of the Presidential powers contained in the 
Second War Powers Act which expired 
on March 31. The legislation was ap- 
proved by President Truman on March 31. 

Explaining the measure in a House 
speech, Representative Walter, Democrat 
of Pennsylvania, said that “the shortage 
of freight cars is probably the worst in 
the capital-goods field.” He also pointed 
out that “present requirements in terms 
of cars are even greater than during the 
war.” 


I. C. C. Holds Hearing 
on Eastern Fare Hike 
(Continued from page 713) 

June, 1942. “Net income of the East- 
ern district railroads in January was 
less than $900,000,” he added. “Seven- 
teen out of the 50 railroads in that dis- 
trict, mot including the Canadian 
Pacific lines in Maine and Vermont, 
were in the red for the month to the 
extent of $6,870,000.” 

Pointing out that passenger revenues 
for the first two months of 1947 aver- 
aged less than $40,000,000 per month, 
as compared to the all-time high of 
$65,000,000 per month in 1944, Dr. 
Parmelee remarked that “one-third of 
the high passenger revenue enjoyed in 
the war years has already been lost 
and there is little evidence that the 
downward trend has yet run its course.” 
He said that the monthly trend in 
passenger-miles “corresponds closely” to 
that in passenger revenues. 

Asserting that upward revisions in 
wage rates have a “pronounced effect” 
on railroad net earnings, Dr. Parmelee 
said that 30,000 fewer employees in 
1946 than in 1944 earned $132,000,000 
more in compensation. He said that the 
1946 wage bill of Eastern district and 
Pocahontas region roads was the “high- 
est on record.” 

The witness said that the net working 
capital of the Eastern district roads 
declined from $475,000,000 at the end 
of 1945 to $292,000,000 in January, 
1947, while similar figures for the Poca- 
hontas region showed a drop from 
$75,000,000 to $42,500,000. At the same 
time, he observed that annual operating 
costs of Eastern district roads have 
been increased by $917,383,000 since 
1940, while costs in the Pocahontas 
region have gone up $100,102,000. 


Estimates for Seven Roads — Dr. 





Parmelee said that the 1947 net rail- 
way operating income for the seven 
largest roads in the Eastern district is 
estimated at $133,000,000, an increase 
of 40.9 per cent over 1946, with the 
net income, after fixed charges, es- 
timated at $18,100,000, compared with 
a deficit of $8,600,000 in 1846. 

“It will be noted,” he said, “that 
the net railway operating income of all 
Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
1946 was $146,000,000 and the net 
income after charges was less than 
$1,000,000. If the increase of 40.9 per 
cent in net railway operating income 
estimated by the seven large roads for 
1947 is representative of the situation 
for all Eastern railroads, they would 
have a net railway operating income in 
1947 of about $206,000,000. After de- 
ducting fixed charges, a net income of 
about $60,000,000 would result for the 
year, a figure less than in any year 
since 1939. The rate of return on de- 
preciated investment would be about 
2% per cent.” 

As compared with 1946, Dr. Parmelee 
said the same seven roads in 1947 es- 
timate an increase of 4.5 per cent in 
freight ton-miles and a decrease of 
26.4 per cent in passenger-miles; an 
increase in freight revenues of about 
17.2 per cent and a decrease in passen- 
ger revenues of 26,7 per cent; and re- 
spective increases of 12.4 per cent and 
1.2 per cent in other revenues and op- 
erating expenses. 


Passenger Traffic Prospect—‘“The 
prospects of passenger traffic in 1947 
are for a decline of more than 25 per 
cent below 1946,” the witness continued. 
“That means a prospective loss in pas- 
senger revenues in the Eastern district 
of something more than $150,000,000. 
When passenger business is on the 
downward trend, traffic tends to decline 
more rapidly than do car-miles and 
train-miles. In other words, passenger 
revenues decrease faster than the items 
representing passenger costs. The defi- 
cit in passenger operations in 1947 
seems almost certain to be greater than 
that experienced in 1946 and quite prob- 
ably will exceed that of any prior year 
of record, and by a substantial margin.” 

Dr. Parmelee also produced additional 
evidence which showed, among other 
things, that (1) railroad expenditures 
would have been greater in 1946 had 
more steel been available for the con- 
struction of new freight cars on order; 
(2) railroads in the Eastern district 
averaged 5 fewer passenger per car 
and 36 passengers less on a per-train 
basis in 1946 as compared to 1944; 
(3) between 1944 and 1946, Eastern 
district passenger-miles decreased 24.8 
per cent, car miles 8.1 per cent and 
train miles 6.6 per cent, resulting in 
a “manifest” effect on the margin be- 
tween revenues and expenses; (4) the 
average rate of dividends on capital 
stock of Eastern district roads has 
been less than 2%4 per cent yearly 
since 1931; and (5) while the net in- 
come of incorporated business in 1946 
was at its highest point, 106.9 per cent 








above 1940, the net income of Eastern 
railroads declined 64 per cent during 
the same period. 


“Emergency” — Dr. Parmelee_ was 
followed by W. S. Franklin, vice-presi- 
dent, traffic, of the Pennsylvania, who 
urged the I. C. C. to approve the 
increase in order to alleviate “what 
amounts to an emergency situation.” 
Mr. Franklin said that the P. R. R. had 
deficits of $9,790,000 in the first two 
months of 1947, following a deficit of 
first in which the P. R .R. showed a 
$8,530,000 in 1946. The latter year, 
according to Mr. Franklin, was the 
first in which the P. R. R. showed a 
deficit. 

According to the witness, the P. R. R.’s 
operating costs have increased approx- 
imately $267,640,000 per year since 
January 1, 1940. Adding that the costs 
have been partially off set to the ex- 
tent of $112,800,000 yearly by the re- 
cent freight rate increase and the 1942 
basic passenger fare increase of 10 per 
cent, “that,” Mr. Franklin said, “leaves 
$154,840,000 to be absorbed through fur- 
ther economies and technological improve- 
ments—an impossible task.” 

Mr. Franklin said that the Pennsyl- 
vania’s passenger revenues will be in- 
creased by $14,500,000 per year, in- 
cluding $1,000,000 in commutation fares, 
if the proposed rate increase is ap- 
proved. At the same time, however, he 
said that the road’s 1947 passenger 
business, even with the requested in- 
crease, will not only fail to pay its 
own way, but will contribute nothing to 
taxes, rentals, interest on debt, and the 
general overhead of the company. 


To Reduce Service—“To obtain this 
result,’ he continued, “it will be nec- 
essary to further reduce train operations, 
including certain trains on branch lines 
which are now being held in service by 
orders from state public utility com- 
missioners. These orders will have to 
be rescinded before we can accomplish 
the net results indicated. This presents 
a very serious problem, because it is 
our purpose to have each department 
of railroad service carry its share of 
the load and produce some net in- 
come toward a return on the investment 
in the property.” 

With respect to wage increases, Mr. 
Franklin said that “wages took $38 out 
of every $100 of revenue in 1942, as 
compared with $55 in 1946, an increase 
of 44 per cent.” He added that the 
costs of materials and supplies also 
have risen 60 per cent from 1940 to 
1946. . 

“After World I a new passenger 
train cost approximately $257,000, in- 
cluding 10 cars and a_ locomotive, 
whereas today a through passenger 
train of 15 cars and a locomotive costs 
$1,655,000,” he said. “The all-steel 
coach built after World War I cost 
$21,000. Today a modern coach with 
air-conditioning will cost about $90,000. 
In spite of this enormous increase in 
cost, the seating capacity has been re- 
duced from 84 to 44 passengers, and 
the rate of fare from 3.6 to 2.2 cents 
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The economics of this situa- 
tion would be rather difficult to ex- 


per mile. 


plain. A steam locomotive which cost 
$44,000 in 1920 . . . now costs $282,000 
and a Diesel-electric locomotive to meet 
the requirements of passenger train op- 
eration today would cost $600,000.” 
Mr. Franklin said that the Pennsylvania 
currently has 395 passenger cars and 
39 Diesel-electric locomotives on order. 

Mr. Franklin also asserted that a 
principal factor in the drop of the 
P. R. R.’s passenger volume was the 
decline in military and furlough travel, 
which, he said, produced $96,000,000 of 
the $259,000,000 gross passenger rev- 
enues in 1945, as compared with an 
estimated $11,000,000 or $12,000,000 in 
1947. 


Air Lines Got Quick Action—“We 
believe that the competition with the 
air lines will increase and the subsidies, 
both direct and indirect, will make 
this competition very difficult,” he con- 
tinued. “I might say that this competi- 
tion with air lines is tough in more 
than one way. As you are aware, the 
air lines filed an application for a 10 
per cent increase in their passenger 
fares with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
on March 17, nearly three weeks after 
this [railroad] petition was filed. They 
received a decision from the board au- 
thorizing the increase on March 21, 
just four days later, with authority to 
make the proposed increases effective 
on seven days’ notice. ... We sincerely 
hope the . . . commission may keep 
this record in mind in connection with 
the present petition, where the facts 
are overwhelmingly in favor of the 
need for further revenue for the East- 
ern railroads.” 

Mr. Franklin’s contentions were simi- 
lar to those expressed by other railroad 
officers, including H. E. Simpson, vice- 
president, traffic, of the Baltimore & 
Ohio; F. H. Baird, general passenger 
traffic manager, and J. D. Hagerty, chief 
statistician, respectively, of the New 
York Central system; and F. J. Wall 
and G. T. Carmichael, vice-presidents of 
the N. Y. N. H. & H., all of whom 
produced statistical evidence in support 
of the proposed increases. The increase 
also was supported by S. H. Williams, 
manager, transportation bureau, Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Board of Trade, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Effect on Volume—“It is evident that 
the proposed increase in railroad fares 
is very moderate,” Mr, Baird said in 
part. “It was destined to produce the 
greatest possible volume of traffic thus 
resulting in the best financial return to 
the railroads that it was possible to 
achieve under present conditions. Cer- 
tainly the increases proposed, in and of 
themselves, or percentagewise, are less 
than. almost any other increase in 
prices which the public has experienced 
in recent years... . 

“It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the bus operations have sustained 
increased costs. This increasing wage 
and price level is affecting all forms of 
transportation. The bus operators are 
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no exception. It is also more expetisive 
to purchase and operate a private car 
now than it was prior to the war. It 
also is well-known that the automobile 
industry is still far short of meeting 
the demand for new cars. On the 
other hand, the increasing traffic ... 
makes it more burdensome to use a 
car between large cities such as those 
served by the Central and other eastern 
railroads. I hardly think that the very 
modest increases which will result from 
our proposal will be the determining 
factor as to whether a person will use 
the railroad or use some other form 
ef transportation.” 

Mr. Simpson estimated that the B 
& O.’s passenger revenues for 1947 
would be $25,000,000 or 7.1 per cent of 
its total transportation revenues, as com- 
pared with $48,215,829 or 13.7 per cent 
of the total in 1945. He said revenues 
from military travel would probably de- 
cline from 38 per cent of total revenues 
in 1943 to 14 per cent in 1947, adding 
that the B. & O. transported 149,000 
military personnel in organized move- 
ments in January, 1946, as compared 
with 10,000 in January, 1947. 


Buses in Same Boat—Mr. Simpson 
said he believed the motor bus industry 
will eventually find it necessary to seek 
increases similar to those requested by 
the Eastern railroads for coach trans- 
portation. “The motor bus industry 
finds itself in the same position as the 
rail carriers; that is, with general op- 
erating expenses increased over 50 per 
cent since 1940, it has only had a 10 
per cent increase in passenger fares, 
and in some instances not even that 
much,” he said in part, adding that the 
increase in railroad fares will not result 
in a loss of passengers to the extent 
that it will deprive the Eastern carriers 
of the benefits they are seeking. 

“We are merely facing the fact that 
with the unusual increases which have 
taken place in our operating expenses, 
the present basic fares are not adequate 
to cover the present cost of operation, 
and with the national income and the 
economy of the country as a whole on 
a very high level, and increased cost of 
service on competing forms of trans- 
portation, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that in these times the traffic will 
bear the moderate increases in fares 
which we are now seeking,” Mr. Simp- 
son said. 

According to Mr. Wall, the New 
Haven’s expected revenue increase 
from New York intrastate travel, other 
than commutation, will approximate 
$336,000. At the same time, he said, “if 
New York intrastate coach fares were 
not increased, and the New Haven was 
deprived of the $336,000 per year of an- 
ticipated added revenue from New York 
intrastate coach travel, and in addition 
was deprived of $99,000 per year of the 
anticipated added revenue to be secured 
from interstate coach travel passengers 
moving to and from New York City, 
the added revenue which we expected 
to secure from the increased coach 
fares would be reduced from $4,775,000 





to $3,449,000, a reduction of 28 per cent,” 
he said. “Any such reduction in the 
anticipated added revenue to be secured 
from the increased passenger fares 
would make it necessary for the New 
Haven to seek a further increase in its 
interstate passenger fares.” 


Question Intrastate Orders—Among 
those voicing objections to the pro- 
posed increases were Emanuel Schwartz, 
a Pelham, N. Y., attorney, and J. J. 
Doran, assistant counsel for the Public 
Utilities Commission of the State of 
New York. Mr. Schwartz contended 
that increased fares on the New Haven 
would divert a large portion of that 
road’s passenger business to other forms 
of transportation, notably bus and ve- 
hicle. 
to cross-examine the N. Y. C. and New 
Haven witnesses following a study of 
their testimony. At the same time, 
he filed a motion to dismiss the carriers’ 
petition in so far as it sought to modify 
a 1930 order of the I. C. C. pertaining 
to intrastate fares in New York state. 

The carriers’ approach to the intrastate 
rate phase, with respect to those states 
where such rates are now held in line 
with the interstate scale by section 13 or- 
ders issued by the commission in past 
proceedings, was to ask the commission to 
modify such outstanding orders in a way 
which would make them applicable to the 
proposed increase. Thus no applications 
have been filed with the utility commissions 
of such states, which include New York, 
Ohio, Illinois and Michigan. Mr. Doran 
contended that the carriers’ intrastate pro- 
posals should have been filed with all state 
commissions. 

Commissioner Rogers, who presided 
at the hearing, said that the motion 
would be ruled upon by the I. C. C. on 
or before May 1. He also requested 
counsel to furnish memoranda with re- 
spect to matters pertaining to Section 13 
orders affecting intrastate rates in New 
York, Ohio, Illinois and Michigan. 
Commissioner Rogers indicated that 
the latter issues also would be argued 
on April 17. 


Senate Approves O’Neill for 
National Mediation Board 


The Senate on March 27 confirmed 
President Truman’s recent appointment 
of Francis A O’Neill, Jr., to membership 
on the National Mediation Board for a 
term expiring February 1, 1950. The 
nomination -had been reported favorably 
on the previous day from the Senate com- 
mittee on education and _ labor. 

As noted in the Railway Age of March 
15, page 570, Mr. O’Neill, a resident of 
New York City and a Republican, has 
been chief trial examiner of the New 
York State Labor Relations Board. since 
April, 1946. On the N.M.B. he succeeds 
H. H. Schwartz who retired on February 
1; and there still remains a vacancy 
created by the retirement last June of 
George A. Cook, who left in the middle 
of a term which was scheduled to expire 
February 1, 1948. 

Mr. O’Neill was born in New York 
on April 3, 1908, and was graduated 
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from Fordham University with a B.A. 
degree in 1929. He received an LL.B 
from the same institution in 1932, and 
for the following six years he practiced 
law in New York. In 1939, he joined 
the staff of the New York State Labor 
Relations Board as review attorney and 
was successively promoted to trial at- 
torney and trial examiner. From January, 
1943, until December, 1945, Mr. O’Neill 


Francis A. O’Neill, Jr. 


served in the Navy with the rank of 
lieutenant, being assigned as labor rela- 
tions officer for the Tri-State Area 
(Southern Ohio) Naval District. Upon 
his discharge from the service, he re- 
turned to the New York board and in 
April, 1946, he became its chief trial 
examiner, the position he was holding at 
the time of his appointment to the N.M.B. 


Will Investigate R. F. C. Loans 


Plans of the Senate committee on bank- 
ing and currency to investigate railroad 
loans made by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation were revealed this week with 
the publication of a letter which the chair- 
man of that committee, Senator Tobey, 
Republican of New Hampshire, had written 
to Chairman Charles B. Henderson of 
the R. F. C. regarding the extension until 
1965 of the latter’s $80 million loan to the 
Baltimore & Ohio. The Tobey letter was 
published on April 1, and Mr. Henderson 
issued a statement saying that on the same 
day the R. F. C. made a “full report” on the 
matter to the committee. 

Mr. Henderson also made public a 
telegram which R. F. C. had received from 
R. L. Snodgrass, vice-president of the 
B. & O. 

Mr. Snodgrass said: “With respect to 
your astonishing message that Senator 
Tobey has asked R. F. C. to attempt to de- 
lay mechanical steps incident to evidencing 
adjustments of claims of creditors affected 
by Baltimore & Ohio adjustment plan, I 
call to your attention the following facts: 
(1) Plan was approved by a special United 
States district court; (2) certiorari was 
denied by the Supreme Court of the United 
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States which court denied rehearing in 
October, 1946; (3) notices of exchange 
of bonds have been published in accordance 
with court‘s decree; (4) the company and 
all affected creditors, including R. F. C., 
are bound by court’s decree which must 
be carried out in .accordance with its 
terms.” 

Mr. Snodgrass pointed out further that 
the readjustment plan was announced “over 
two and one-half years ago,” and he as- 
serted that “it was received with widespread 
approval and acclaim, almost 100 per cent” 
of the voting creditors having accepted it. 
“The charges of a disgruntled former of- 
ficer of the company,” he added, “were 
found by the court to be groundless and a 
senatorial investigation, suggested in an 
inspired letter, addressed to your corpora- 
tion by a former senator, was forgotten 
when the facts were called to his attention.” 

Mr. Tobey’s letter told Mr. Henderson 
that information filed by the R. F. C. with 
the committee indicated that “the largest 
and longest outstanding loan to a major 
railroad is that of some 80 million dollars 
to the Baltimore & Ohio, which loan is past 
due, having matured in 1944.” 

“That information,” the senator contin- 
ued, “also indicates that three former R. 
F. C. officials now hold good positions in 
the control of the B. & O., and that R. F. C. 
has agreed to buy some 80 million dollars of 
new B. & O. collateral trust bonds on 
which payment of the principal amount will 
not be due until 1965. Although this trans- 
action is cast in the form of a bond pur- 
chase agreement, it is simply in substance 
a device to extend the existing R. F. C. 
loan to the year 1965. Such an extension 
is clearly illegal and in violation of section 
3 of the RF: C. act. . ... 

“The R. F C, as a government agency 
created by Congress, is expected to obey 
both the spirit and letter of the laws en- 
acted by Congress if it is to maintain the 
confidence and approval of the Senate com- 
mittee on banking and currency 

“In view of the foregoing, which repre- 
sents conclusions I have reached as stated, 
it would seem incumbent on me as chair- 
man of the banking and currency com- 
mittee to request that the R. F. C. should 
not carry out the transaction contemplated 
under the present B. & O. reorganization 
until after you and your directors have con- 
ferred with the banking and currency com- 
mittee and I shall be glad to make an op- 
portunity for such a conference at your 
convenience.” 


Two More Cases Involving Rail 
and Water Competitive Rates 


- Two more proceedings involving inves- 
tigations of competitive rail and water rates 
have been instituted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and assigned for hear- 
ing before Chairman Aitchison at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 28. They are No. 
29721, All-Rail Commodity Rates between 
California, Oregon, and Washington; and 
No. 29722, Pacific Coastwise Water Rates. 

As it did with respect to the three other 
pending proceedings of similar character, 
the commission has directed the respondent 
railroads and water carriers to submit 
proposals for adjustment of the competitive 
set-up in the form of rates which they are 





prepared to defend as just and reasonable, 
and to confer for mutual consideration of 
such proposals. The commission “direc- 
tive” further requires that the proposals be 
made public for the information of in- 
terested shippers not later than April 17. 


Representation of Employees 


The National Mediation Board has 
certified the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks to replace the United Transport 
Service Employees of America, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, as the repre- 
sentative of clerical, office, station and 
storehouse employees of the Memphis 
Union Station Company. In a recent 
election, the clerks defeated the C.I.O. 
union, 65 to 55. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The Cuicaco, InptANAPoLIs & Louis 
viLLE has ordered 15 1,500-hp. Diesel’ 
electric road-type switching locomotives, 7 
of which will be built by the American 
Locomotive Company, 6 by the Electro- 
Motive Division of the General Motors 
Corporation and 2 by Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. 


The Cuicaco, MirwauKkEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric has ordered four 2,000-hp. Diesel- 
electric locomotives, A units, from Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. 


The Kansas City SouTHERN has or- 
dered four 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric loco- 
motives, A units, from Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The report in last week’s Railway Age 
that the Frurir Growers Express Com- 
PANY had ordered 500 40-ton refrigerator 
cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Co. was erroneous. 


MARINE 


The directors of the CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 
have authorized the purchase of two 1,000- 
hp. tugboats, for which competitive bids 
will be asked. Each of the boats, it was 
estimated, will cost $450,000. They will 
be.used to augment one 750-hp. and three 
1,000-hp. tugs now in service at Newport 
News, Va., and Hampton Roads. 


SIGNALING 


The Exectro-Mottve Division of the 
General Motors Corporation has ordered 
10 sets of intermittent inductive train con- 
trol equipment from the General Railway 
Signal Company. Six sets are for installa- 
tion on Diesel-electric passenger locomo- 
tives for the Pere Marquette, and 4 sets 
are for Diesel-electric freight and passen- 
ger locomotives for the New York Central 
System. 


The Boston & MaItIne has‘ ordered a 
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160.11-megacycle train communication sys- 
tem from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany for use in a yard near Mechanicville, 
N. Y. Five locomotive equipments and a 
wayside station will be used. 


Domestic Equipment Orders 
Reported in March 


Domestic orders for 10 Diesel-electric 
and 10 steam locomotives, 18 passenger- 
train cars and 13,800 freight cars, includ- 
ing 650 ordered by private car lines and 
industrial companies, were reported in 
the Railway Age in March. The esti- 
mated cost of the locomotives is $4,500,000. 
The passenger-train cars will cost approxi- 
mately $1,800,000 and the freight cars 
will cost an estimated $53,820,000. Of 
the 13,150 freight cars ordered by rail- 
roads, 100 will be built in railroad shops. 
The 650 freight cars ordered by private 
car lines will be built in company shops. 
The accompanying table lists the orders 
in detail. 

During the first three months of 1947, 
the Railway Age has reported domestic 
orders for 79 Diesel-electric, 10 steam, 
1 gas turbine and 4 electric locomotives 
(costing an estimated $30,700,000), 30,043 


freight-train cars (at an estimated cost of 











$117,170,000), and 138 passenger - train 
cars (the estimated cost of which is 
$14,025,000). 

Orders placed in this country and 
abroad by foreign railroads for 151 
Diesel-electric and 29 steam locomotives, 
63 passenger cars and 10,945 freight-train 
cars were reported in the Railway Age 
during the first three months of this 
year. These orders also are listed in 
detail in an accompanying table. 


Car Service 





I. C. C. Service Order No. 396, which 
requires reconsignment of refrigerator cars 
within 48 hours from 7 a.m. after arrival 
at a diversion point, has been modified by 
Amendment No. 5 which adds a new 
paragraph providing. that railroads “shall, 
on request of original shipper by endorse- 
ment on the bill of lading, after arrival of 
a -car subject to this order at the first 
reconsigning point where such car is held, 
immediately send notice of arrival of the 
car at such point by collect telegram to the 
shipper, or such agent as he may designate 








Locomorives 
Date Purchaser No. Type Builder 
eee a Con! a: Se ee Sy “SRR ARS oor ie 8 b.e oo Sc ae Lima 
Di eee eee ERR eG Sr hi od 9-2 5 iss ware Baldwin 
SO Se Ue eae yo eee 1 3,000-hp. D.-E. pass. ........... Electro-Motive 
1 1,500-hp. D.-E. B-type ......... Electro- Motive 
1 1,500-hp. D.-E. rd. sw. ......... American 
RUN. ZR NOT niece ees 3  6,000-hp. D.-E.frt. . . .Electro-Motive 
4 1,500-hp. D.-E. sw. . .Electro- Motive 
FreiGcHT Cars 
ae ES a SS ee eee 300 70-ton Hopper ........-. ..Pullman-Standard 
NN ee cy Ia Pe as oie were ela Ro ee ee Pressed Steel 
BD-> BOSD oho sts ee eae See Pressed Steel 
NN EE OO EE ea a eae Ralston : 
100 70-ton Cov. Hopper ........... General American 
te RS SS OS ee ee Amer. Car & Fdy. 
1,500 50-ton non TRY doen ease yt Pullman-Standard 
OSS. le ie ea Es ee BD; Pee OEE — 55.5.4:55 6 5-0 6.0 5,00 60 ae General gig 
Maven 15'- 2 “Gentral: .w ws. iss BOD: SOC RPE: °c 6.0 2 s.o.cs ee wiers Amer. Car & Fdy. 
SOD: SOAR VEUONDET ioios-g sawn eee ca General American 
March 22 N. Y., N. H. & H I, REI 55 Sus Sc ons nisin secs Pullman-Standard 
SRE SOs Shop cis aw eos sss S00. <yOSon EM. .. 6. Sacks 24-c.o.. aer. wcar a” Edy. 
$00 © FOROM TSORGOIA® 5 os ocs ks oes R. R. Shops 
March 29 ay SO Aa BOO Seat oss selec aan Pressed Steel 
March 29 Belt of Chie’ Reet eet % BS SFR Ao a wa wes woe General American 
March 29 Cudahy Packing ....... 150 - SSO EARS Sp ob eaten aan Co. Shops 
March 29 Fruit Growers Exp. ..... S00 “S040n Meme. ...-. 6. 5.25. ...Co. Shops 
March 29 Southern .......... SAD DURE EIR eos Sinise asig sels So Pullman-Standard 
1.000 S$020n Beopper <. ..x.5 5.6 ed Amer. Car & Fdy. 
PASSENGER CARS 
Masckh 2° 42-20. ...... es : ED eT nt er ho cite A eatoaee Pullman-Standard 
ee eC) Ra ee er a ae me Sete Pullman-Standard 
Foreign Equipment Orders—First Quarter of 1947 
LocoMoTIVES 
Date Purchaser No. Type Builder 
Jan. 11 Leopoldina ............- Bi AIRE Rares Or ene i aa eween ot Baldwin ~ 
She SSSA Ae ROE, © 5 cs Cece since Baldwin 
‘eb. 6 Bovet. ton «...-.-.... eS 3 Se noe aN ee Dav.-Besler 
March 1 Argentine State ‘Rys. ee, GD “Rpm EDs RUe™ oo osteo a's wie. sels oats Whitcomb 
SO i Bs goss se oe sat ase Whitcomb 
March 8 Canadian National ...... 18: “TDDB. 2-3. BW... ssc eae Electro-Motive 
10 > DOORS. DE BW, oso ce cnc ens American 
18 600-hp. D.-E. pass. frt. ....... Canadian Loco. 
2 380-hp.-D.-E. pass. frt. ....... General Electric 
March 29 Canadian Pacific ...... ER SR) ee ra American 
FREIGHT Cars 
Feb. Pie. Lies ts tee aoe Oe REN) SEINE ors ak inn eee hws Ae Pullman 
SD MGR Seay ohidesw tsa 5s wastes ee Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ee Se Se eee ere Pressed Steel 
March 22 Canadian National ...... DOO eR ROR obo. 5 ye a oo 2's oslo or Canadian Car & Fdy. 
BOD: VAGNMEINMAIO 8S. 5s o5e aS Sb vic 4) is fare Canadian Car & Fdy. 
DED’: EE AS oto sis vw bo 9 914.0 wee Nat’l Steel Car 
150 70-ton —- ee. eee re Nat’! Steel Car 
SO. Get © 626s. eka. 2 8% <ese4e Nat’l Steel Car 
1,700 50-ton Box Si Sas Sh see see Eastern Car 
March 22 Canadian Pacific ........ LO NE gio 5.0 sh os se oes .Canadian Car & Fdy. 
750. SOMGA OK 265. os Soe sc cese ee Nat’l Steel Car 
Ch a Sa ee ere errr Nat’! Steel Car 
100 70-ton Cov. Hopper ........... Nat’l Steel Car 
See eer Nat’l Steel Car 
le Ee ree Eastern Car 
BD elec oss tc cesuls tscp en Shops 
PASSENGER CARS 
March 8 Central of Brazil ....... GSS OVER asc acy tsa snss soenes . Budd 
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in the endorsement on the bill of lading, at 
any point specified in the bill -of lading 
endorsement.” The new provision does not 
change the computation of time in the 
order, “nor does it authorize or require the 
sending of the arrival notice . .. to any- 
one but the original shipper or such des- 
ignated agent.” 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 647 (re- 
vised), which maintains the priorities set- 
up for foreign-relief grain offered for load- 
ing at points in Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and western Montana, has _ been 
modified by Amendment No. 1, which 
changes the weekly car quotas of the orig- 
inating roads. The order now requires 
such roads to give preference in car sup- 
ply to the priority traffic to the extent of 
weekly quotas of box cars as follows: 
Union Pacific, 450; Northern Pacific, 210; 
Great Northern, 48; Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, 24; Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle, 18. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 87, which 
modifies the free time allowed on tidewater 
coal and coal products at north Atlantic 
ports, has been extended by Amendment 
No. 8 which sets back the expiration date 
from May 1 until August 1. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
revised, effective April 1, its General 
Order 16-C, which maintains export con- 
trols. The principal revisions were em- 
bodied in General Permit 1-A,- and Gen- 
eral Permit 2 was revoked, thereby exempt- 
ing export coal and coke, in bulk, from 
requirements of the order. Meanwhile 
General Permit 1-A now requires shippers 
to certify on shipping documents covering 
the rail transportation of overseas freight, 
the steamship contract number, the name 
of the vessel, the steamship agent at the 
port of export, and the first date the steam- 
ship company will accept such shipment, at 
the port of export, or the name of the 
storage facility if the cargo is to be placed 
in storage within the port area, whichever 
is applicable. General Permit 1-A has been 
further amended to require permits for all 
flour, except that shipped by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, when moved through 
north Atlantic ports, from origins west of 
but not on the Mississippi river. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
has issued Special Allocation Order ODT 
R-2 effective April 1, allocating the use of 
423 liquefied petroleum gas tank cars which 
the War Department has declared surplus. 
The cars have been in the service of com- 
mercial companies for some time, and the 
Civilian Production Administration had di- 
rected the War Assets Administration to 
sell them “to the persons and in the quan- 
tity designated” by O. D. T. Due to liti- 
gation now pending, the Department of 
Justice has advised that the cars may not 
be sold while the validity of the sale is 
thus being contested. Under the provisions 
of the allocation order the cars will be 
assigned as follows: 


Anchor Petroleum Company 31 
Ashland Oil & Refining Company 4 
Barnsdall Oil Company 15 
— Gasoline Corporation 20 
Harrington and Marsh 8 
Palins Pe — Company 24 
Shell Oil _Co., I 11 
Sinclair-Prairie ‘Oil Company 100 
guest Oil Company 59 
Sun Oil Company 25 
Warren Petroleum Corporation 126 


“At the present time,” the O. D. T. allo- 
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cation announcement said, “there is a crit- 
ical shortage in the supply of tank cars 
suitable for the transportation of liquefied 
petroleum gas. The purpose of allocating 
the use of the 423 tank cars is to secure 
maximum transportation efficiency in the 
continued operation of the cars in liquefied 
petroleum gas service.” 


Supply Trade 





Pullman, Inc., Income Over 
$2 Million Last Year 


Net income of* Pullman, Inc., in 1946 
totaled $2,079,110, after placing in suspense 
an adjusted net profit of $1,258,323 from 
operation of the sleeping car subsidiary, 
compared with $13,890,226 in the preceding 
year, according to the annual report. The 
backlog of orders on the books of the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a subsidiary, amounted on February 1 
to $263,000,000, the largest peacetime total 
in its history, the report said, adding that 
it appears material supply will still be a 
limiting factor in production for the next 
several months. 


U. S. Steel’s Long Term Debt 
Lowest in History 


Long term debt of the United States 
Steel Corporation at the end of 1946 
amounted to $87,521,601, the lowest in its 
history, Irving S. Olds, chairman, said in 
the recently released annual report. The 
total of debt was $5,194,629 less than at 
the end of the preceding year. Net income 
for 1946 totaled $88,622,475, compared with 
$58,015,056. Current assets at the end of 
the year were $954,639,288, compared with 
$817,760,584. Current liabilities were $325,- 
560,350, compared with $217,000,332. 


The Superheater Company of Chicago 
has announced the following appointments : 
P. D. Blanchard, S. L. Brownlee, and 
L. R. Bryan as district representatives in 
charge of sales and service; F. C. Wid- 
mayer as special representative. All have 
headquarters at Chicago. 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
has announced that work on a $385,000 ad- 
dition to the Duplate department, at Creigh- 
ton, Pa., will be started early this month. 


The Carboloy Company, Detroit, Mich., 
has announced the appointment of Paul H. 
Holton, formerly sales engineer in the 
Philadelphia, Pa. area, as manager of its 
Atlantic district office at Newark, N. J., 
to succeed T. D. MacLafferty, resigned. 
Paul Schick, formerly in the Detroit plant, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Holton 
at the Philadelphia branch. 


_ Stowell C. Wasson, manager of Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings Co.’s 
two Chicago works at Cicero, IIl., and 
Melrose Park, has been elected a director 
to succeed the late Charles H. McCrea. 


The Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
has announced the acquisition of all the 
capital stock of the Carolina Asbestos 
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facture of asbestos textiles. 


direction of its present management. 


Raymond C. Schleihs has been ap- 
pointed representative in the northwest ter- 
ritory for the Hunt-Spiller Manufactur- 
ing Corporation of Boston, Mass. 


Edward A. Damrau, formerly in charge 
of the Pittsburgh, Pa., office of the Okon- 
ite Company, has been appointed manager 
of the new branch office in the Chamber of 
Commerce building, Charleston, W. Va. 
Mr. Damrau will handle all electrical wire 
and cable sales in West Virginia and ad- 
jacent parts of Kentucky and Virginia, for 
both Okonite and its Hazard insulated wire 
works division. 


The Dampney Company of America 
has announced the appointment of the 
Combustion Equipment & Insulation 
Co., 1900 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
as agent in the Cleveland area for the sale 
of Apexior and Thur-ma-lox protective 
coatings. 


Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Lawrence W. 
Guild, formerly representative and _ tool 
engineer, as manager of the New England 
district, comprising territories covered by 
the company’s Hartford, Conn., Spring- 


field, Mass., and Boston offices. His head- 
quarters will be at 1537 Main street, 
Springfield. 


A. P. Shearwood has béen appointed 
general sales manager of the National 
Steel Car Corporation of Montreal, Que., 
and Hamilton, Ont. Mr. Shearwood joined 
the engineering department of the company 





A. P. Shearwood 


in 1932 at the Hamilton office. In 1934, he 
was transferred to the Montreal office and: 
in 1937 was appointed mechanical assistant 
to the president. 


C. F. Hammer, former assistant chief 
engineer of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, has been appointed to the newly 
created position of engineering manager in 
the engineering department at Wilmerding, 
Pa. Entering the employ of the company 


in 1924 as special apprentice, Mr. Hammer 
was later appointed engineer of tests and, 
in February, 1946, was appointed assistant 
chief engineer. 





Company, which is engaged in the manu- 
Carolina As- 
bestos will continue to operate under the 


The company also has announced the ap- 
pointment of W. B. Renshaw as central 
district manager, with headquarters in Wil- 
merding, where he has served as a repre- 
sentative since 1927. Mr. Renshaw joined 





C. F. Hammer 


Westinghouse Air Brake in 1913 and pre- 
viously held positions in the commercial 
engineering and field organizations of the 
company. F. H. Logsdon, former repre- 





W. B. Renshaw 


sentative in the industrial division of the 
central district, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Renshaw in the central district. 


The Standard Stoker Company has 
announced the approval by its stockholders 
of a merger with the Read Machinery 
Company, York, Pa., which will be oper- 
ated as the Read Machinery division. Con- 
currently, Charles J. Surdy, vice-president, 
export sales, with headquarters at New 
York, has been appointed vice-president, 
stoker sales and development; Joseph B. 
MacKenzie has been appointed works man- 
ager and chief engineer and Elmer F. 
Seibel has been appointed mechanical 
engineer at Standard Stoker’s Erie, Pa., 
plant. 


The Borg-Warner Corporation will 
acquire on May 1, under the terms of a 
sales -agreement, the Franklin, Pa., steel 
works of the Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment Company, it has been announced by 
C. S. Davis, president of Borg-Warner. 
It also was announced that Borg-Warner’s 
Pesco products division has begun line 
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production of hydraulic pumps for indus- 
trial use. 


George L. Cotter, whose promotion to 
western manager of Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age 
of March 15, is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and has been associated 
with the company since 1923. Mr. Cotter 
served in various capacities in the engi- 
neering department and in the general office 





George L. Cotter 


of the firm until his appointment in 1929 as 
district engineer for the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
district. In 1940 he was appointed com- 
mercial engineer, and in 1943 he was ad- 
vanced to western district manager at 
Chicago. He was promoted to assistant 
western manager there in 1945, which 
position he held until his recent appointment. 


Organizations 





G. M. Campbell, vice-president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, will address the Chi- 
cago chapter, Locomotive & Histor- 
ical Society, at its meeting on April 11, 
at 7:30 p. m. in room 1200, 205 North 
Wacker drive, Chicago. His subject will 
be, “History of the B. & O. Chicago Ter- 
minal.” Members will meet at 6 p. m. for 
dinner at Harding’s Restaurant, 109 West 
Madison street. The general public is 
invited to both events. 


Railroad freight traffic men of Washing- 
ton, D. C., have organized the General 
Agent’s Luncheon Club to meet each 
Friday at 12 o’clock. C. Guy White, dis- 
trict freight agent of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, was elected executive chairman. 
Other officers are: L. A. Heatherman, 
general agent of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis, vice-chairman; and Vergil 
M. Perry, district freight agent, Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


The Eastern Car Foreman’s Associa- 
tion will meet April 11 at the Engineering 
Societies Building, New York, to 8 p. m. 
Eugene Turney, Jr., of the Cherry Rivet 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal., will give a 
lecture on “Modern Methods of Fastening” 
which will be illustrated by slides. 


The Car Department Association of 
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St. Louis will meet April 15 at 8 p. m. 
at the Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, Mo. 
George M. Harrison, grand president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks will present a paper entitled “The 
Railroads of 1947.” 


The Freight Claim Division of the 
Association of American Railroads will 
hold its 56th annual session at the Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., April 15-17. Col. 
Robert S. Henry, assistant to president of 
the A. A. R., will address the meeting on 
the morning of April 15, and at 12:15 p. m. 
the St. Louis traffic club will sponsor a per- 
fect shipping month luncheon which will 
include an address by C. E. Johnston, 
chairman of the Western Association of 
Railway Executives. 


Harry F. Chaddick, president of Stand- 
ard Freight Lines, was elected president of 
the Chicago chapter, Army Transporta- 
tion Association, at its meeting on March 
20. Other officers elected, all vice-presi- 
dents, are as follows: M. C. Stevenson, 
district traffic manager, United Air Lines; 
L. H. Ristow, chairman, National Bus 
Traffic Association; John H. Van Moss, 
western sales manager, American Car & 
Foundry Co.; R. E. Coleman, passenger 
trafic manager, Baltimore & Ohio; E. J. 
Goebel, vice-president. Chicago, Duluth & 
Georgian Bay Transit Co., and Colonel 
C. C. Sibley transportation officer, 5th 
Army Headquarters. W. M. Moloney, gen- 
eral agent, passenger department, of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. The chapter’s new 
board of directors includes E. P. Burke, 
passenger traffic manager of the Pullman 
Company; E. W. Soergel, freight traffic 
manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, and R. Lamberton, Union 
Tank Car Company. 


The following were elected officers of 
the Traffic Club of Chicago at the fortieth 
annual meeting and banquet in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Palmer House, March 27. 

President, W. R. Cox, freight traffic man- 
ager, Pennsylvania; first vice-president, Lee 


(Continued on page 729) 


Overseas 





ARGENTINA.—The Argentine government 
recently purchased, at a reported price of 
approximately $45,699,000, three French- 
owned lines within its boundaries. The 
three roads include the Rosario a Puerto 
Belgrano (513 miles), Cia. General de 
Buenos Aires (788 miles) and the Provin- 
cia de Santa Fe (1,344 miles.) The first 
named reported a deficit last year, while 
the other two roads operated in the 
black. 


Cu1na.—A national railway construction 
program being mapped out in China calls 
for the construction of 34 new lines total- 
ling 7,392 miles in length. Existing rail- 
ways in China cover only one-eighth of 
the country, and it is the aim of the 
program undertaken to provide every inland 
center of any importance with either direct 
or indirect rail contact to a seaport. A 












second important objective calls for de- 
velopment of international trade across 
the southwestern boundaries of China, for 
which completion of the Yunnan-Burma 
railway within five years is planned. 
Negotiations have begun, also, between the 
French and Chinese governments with 
regard to the future of the railway from 
Hokow to the coast of French Indo- 
China at Haiphong, and a free zone for 
Chinese exports and imports at that port. 


GreAT Britarn.—Consideration of the 
government bill to nationalize the rail- 
roads and other transportation facilities in 
Great Britain was scheduled to be taken 
up in the House of Commons by April 2, 
the date on which the committee report 
on the measure was due; discussion of 
that report in the House was limited to 
three days and one day has been allowed 
for disposition of the bill on its third 
reading. While vigorous opposition to 
the proposal has been expressed in com- 
mittee, observers saw no evidence that 
the Labor party was inclined to change 
its terms in any material way. 


Iraty. — The Italian State Railways 
have recently released figures which indi- 
cate the railroad picture in Italy late in 
1946. Figures for that year are com- 
pared with 1939, but each section requires 
consideration of factors other than fig- 
ures alone. For example, mileage oper- 
ated would indicate that little of its 
track capacity had been lost, but no 
small fraction of this mileage is now 
operated as single track, where, pre-war, 
multiple tracks scarcely sufficed to carry 
the traffic. 


1939-1940 June, 1946 
Miles in operation ...... 10,571 9,424 
Electrified section ....... 3,206 2,477 


Train-mile figures indicate the restric- 
tions imposed by the present condition 
of track and of such apparatus as signal- 
ing systems. Passenger mileage attained, 
while. low in comparison with the 1939- 
1940 period, indicates far more passengers 
per car than pre-war, while the freight 
traffic at present is far short of the re- 
quirements of a normal economy. 


First six Fiscal Year 
months—1946 1939-1940 
Train mileage : 
Passenger and mixed 
SS ee See + 9,961,000 79,035,000 
Freight and_ service 
GPeNGS oF es 9,573,000 33,588,000 
Tons of freight carried 15,931,000 61,666,000 
Number of passengers 
CORTIED fos. 5k' vs 51,298,784 122,475,448 


A picture of the condition of equipment 
is found in the table below, which gives 
comparative figures. The repair of 
freight cars is proceeding at a satisfactory 
rate, but the reconditioning of locomotives 
is very slow. Construction of new equip- 
ment has barely begun. 





1946 
rm y 
1939 Available Under- 
or going 
traffic repair 
Locomotives, steam 4,416 2,178 1,941 
Locomotives, elec- 

Bde oe wus 1,576 888 796 
Passenger cars ... 7,600 —_ 1,393 3,789 
Freight cars ...,. 128,824 84,541 40,631 
Baggage & mail 


ae eee 4,484 1,236 1,531 


Locomotives include steam and electric rail cars. 





QuEENSLAND.—An air-conditioned, all- 
steel, 13-car train is being designed for 
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the Brisbane-Cairns section of the Queens- 
land Railways. The facilities of the 
train, which will accommodate 71 first- 
class and 77 second-class passengers, in- 
clude sleeping and daytime accommodations 
for all passengers, a dining car, a buffet 
car providing 24-hour service, and shower 
stalls in two of the sleeping cars. Sec- 
tions in the day coaches in both classes 
will be set aside for the use of mothers 
traveling with small children. A special 
car in the train will generate current for 
the air-conditioning equipment. 


Russita.—Information has come out of 
Russia of plans for the technical training 
of a large number of personnel for the 
Soviet railroads. The total number to 
be trained or retrained in the latest scien- 
tific and technical methods will be around 
1,000,000 persons over a five-year period, 
and a special fund to meet the expense 
has been set aside by the state for this 
purpose. Trainees will receive free tui- 
tion and will be maintained entirely by 
the government. 

Railway and industrial training schools 
are expected to increase their yearly out- 
put of graduates from the 56,000 achieved 
in 1945 to 197,000 in 1950. Altogether, 
these schools are expected in the next 
five years to train 624,000 skilled 
workers. 


Financial 





Axron, Canton & YouNGsTOWwN.—An- 
nual Report.—Operating revenues of this 
road in 1946 were $4,215,287, compared 
with $4,286,005 in the preceding year. Op- 
erating expenses totaled $3,234,225, com- 
pared with $3,227,857. Net income was 
$188,558, compared with $245,896. Current 
assets at the end of the year amounted to 
$1,454,225, compared with $1,581,980. Cur- 
rent liabilities were $986,312, compared 
with $969,155. Long term debt was $4,000,- 
030, compared with $4,100,630. 

Because of the increase in freight rates 
and the unprecedented volume of peacetime 
tonnage available, H. B. Stewart, Jr., presi- 
dent, said in the report, the earnings pros- 
pects for 1947 are unusually good. He 
estimated that the rate increase will add 
about $700,000 to freight revenues. It is 
therefore anticipated that the preferred 
stock dividend requirement will be met and 
that a modest dividend on the common 
stock may be initiated. 


ALLEGHANY CorporATION.—Annual Re- 
port—Net income of this company last 
year was $1,665,925, exclusive of security 
transactions. Interest payments of $655,- 
727 were received during the year on 
bonds of railroads in reorganization. If 
this amount had been credited as income 
and additional federal taxes accrued, in- 
stead of being applied to the cost of securi- 
ties as allowed by tax law, the net income 
would have been $2,161,035. In 1945 net 
income amounted to $1,470,279, exclusive 
of $2,444,151 received as interest pay- 
ments on bonds of roads in reorganization. 
The market value of the corporation’s 
assets on December 31, 1946, was $81,- 


> 
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094,057 and the stockholders’ net equity 
in these assets was $55,740,740. 

During 1946 Alleghany sold various 
securities for a total of $17,087,744, realiz- 
ing a net profit of $2,007,597. The largest 
single transaction was the $5,334,340 sale 
of 105,400 shares of Chesapeake & Ohio 
at a profit of $1,360,486. Securities pur- 
chased during the year cost $24,567,076, 
including $6,482,826 of federal govern- 
ment obligations and $4,167,537 of New 
York Central common stock. The latter 
subsequently was sold to the C. & O. 


BattrmorE & Ont10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This road has sold, subject 
to Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proval, $5,650,000 of Series T equipment 
trust certificates to Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
and associates on a bid of 99.276 for an 
annual interest rate of 17% per cent. The 
certificates were reoffered to the public at 
prices yielding from. 1.10 per cent to 2.15 
per cent, according to maturity. (See the 
Railway Age of March 29.) 


CANADIAN Pactric.—Preliminary Annual 
Report.—Gross earnings of this road in 
1946 amounted to $292,495,828, compared 
with $316,109'358. Working expenses, 
including taxes, totaled $271,652,778, com- 
pared with $280,055,024. Fixed charges 
were $18,488,113, compared with $19,547,- 
129. Net income was $25,134,731, compared 
with $31,614,162. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ouxn10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $1,650,000 of 
equipment trust certificates, the proceeds of 
which will be applied toward the purchase 
of four 2-8-4 type freight locomotives, at 
$228,172 each, and five 2-8-4 type freight 
locomotives, at $235,672 each, from the 
American Locomotive Company. The cer- 
tificates would be dated May 1 and would 
be sold on the basis of competitive bidding. 


CENTRAL oF NEw JErsEY.—New Director. 
—Robert A. Young, president of the Le- 
high Valley Trust Company, Allentown, 
Pa., has been elected a director of this 
road to succeed John R. Prizer, resigned. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuINcy.— 
Trackage Rights——Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has auth- 
orized the modification of an operating 
agreement, dated August 5, 1913, and modi- 
fied August 1, 1933, under which this road 
operates over the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western, of which the Baltimore & Ohio 
is lessee, between Shattuc, Ill., and East 
St. Louis. Under the terms of a supple- 
mental agreement, effective August 1, 1946, 
the rental charges paid to the B. & O. 
were increased on the basis of signal and 
line improvements since 1933 and because 
of increases in costs of track maintenance 
and the operation of appurtenant facilities. 


Curicaco & WeEsTERN INDIANA.—Annual 
Report.—Operating revenues of this road 
in 1946 were $139,754, compared with 
$158,892 in the preceding year. Operating 
expenses were $336,227, compared with 
$400,514. Fixed charges were 2,767,962, 
compared with $2,806,703. Net income was 
$295,739, compared with $219,142. Current 


assets at the end of the year were $4,173,- 
000, compared with $4,128,751. Current 
liabilities were $2,926,173, compared with | 
$2,555,749. Long term debt was $79,747,- 
880, compared with $79,714,537. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—New Director.— 
Glenn H. Caley, vice-president and general 
manager of this road, has been elected a 
director to succeed Charles S. Weston, 
resigned. , 


DenveR & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Re- 
organization.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted the necessary 
authorizations to enable this road’s re- 
organization committee to carry out the 
commission- and court-approved plan of 
reorganization under section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act. The commission’s de- 
cision, dated March 26, was embodied 
in a supplemental report in the road’s 
reorganization praceeding—Finance 
Docket No. 11002. Among other things 
it authorizes acquisition by the reorgan- 
ized company of the debtor’s properties, 
including a merger or consolidation of 
the Denver & Salt Lake and the Denver 
& Salt Lake Western with the reorgan- 
ized company. Also, it approves the issu- 
ance of securities:.and assumption of obli- 
gations as provided in the reorganization 
plan. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Annual Report.—Operating revenues of this 
road in 1946 amounted to $69,481,551, com- 
pared with $72,245,847. Operating expenses 
were $58,413,674, compared with $60,676,- 
468. Fixed charges totaled $5,192,557, com- 
pared with $6,439,547. Current assets at 
the end of the year were $21,750,097, com- 
pared with $25,479,954. Current liabilities 
were $8,797,621, compared with $10,668,060. 
Long term debt was $138,918,732, compared 
with $121,513,073. 

“Business men inform us that there is 
a continuing demand for goods and that 
production will depend upon the absence of 
strikes and improved labor efficiency,” 
William White, president, said in a letter 
accompanying the annual report. “A dis- 
turbing element in the railroad situation 
may be a demand for increased wages or 
changes in working rules, or both, at the 
expiration of the one-year moratorium in 
May. In the final analysis it would appear 
that the outlook for 1947 is dependent en- 
tirely upon labor. Should production of 
goods not be curtailed and costs not mate- 
rially increased, our company may look for- 
ward to an improvement in net earnings, but 
in order to insure an adequate return it is 
our opinion that there must be some further 
increases in freight rates and passenger 
fares. There is, howexer, a limit to which 
freight rates and passenger fares can be 
increased because of competition from 
other forms of transportation that receive 
financial subsidy at the expense of tax- 
payers. The railroads welcome fair com- 
petition, but they cannot compete success- 
fully with other modes of transportation 
that receive governmental subsidy. With- 
out an adequate return it is impossible to 
make those investments for equipment and 
facilities which tend to reduce costs and 
keep freight rates and passenger fares at 
a competitive level.” 
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Gur, Mosite & Oun10.—Annual Report. 
—Operating revenues of this road in 1946 
amounted to $34,933,043, compared with 
$38,080,031 in the preceding year. Operat- 
ing expenses were $28,667,427, compared 
with $30,716,518. Fixed charges totaled 
$1,034,966, compared with $1,836,014. Net 
income, after fixed and contingent charges, 
was $1,533,644, compared with $1,443,810. 
Current assets, at the end of the year were 
$15,255,275, compared with $19,797,279. 
Current liabilities were $9,045,856, com- 
pared with $10,749,123. Long term debt 
was $34,319,051, compared with $28,654,910. 


InpDIANA Harsor Bett.—Annual Report. 
—Operating revenues of this road last year 
amounted to $16,379,313, compared with 
$16,392,133 in 1945. Operating expenses 
were $16,123,807, compared with $17,093,222. 
Fixed charges were $503,002, compared 
with $506,941. The net deficit was $2,- 
937,018, compared with a net deficit of 
$1,515,628. Current assets at the end of the 
year totaled $5,838,979, compared with $7,- 
901,209. Current liabilities were $5,757,304, 
compared with $5,828,948. Long term debt 
was $9,925,000, compared with $9,125,000. 


INTERSTATE.—Equipment Trust Certifi- 
cates.—This road has sold, subject to In- 
terstate Commerce Commission approval, 
$2,700,000 of series G equipment trust 
certificates to Harriman Ripley & Co. on 
the latter’s bid of 99.3544 for a 2% per cent 
interest rate. The certificates, $180,000 of 
which will mature on each April 15 from 
1948 to 1962, inclusive, were reoffered to 
the public at prices yielding from 1.10 per 
cent to 2.50 per cent, according to matur- 
ity. (See the Railway Age for March 15.) 


LeHIGH VALLEY.—Annual Report.—Op- 
erating revenues of this road last year were 
$67,007,685, compared with $77,732,844 in 
1945. Operating expenses were $55,143,- 
234, compared with $70,107,290. Net in- 
come was $108,102, compared with a def- 
icit of $7,562,104. Current assets at the 
end of the year were $24,555,335. Current 
liabilities were $11,075,904. Long term debt 
was $94,066,512. 

F. R. Gerard, president, said in a letter 
accompanying the annual report that 1946 
brought increased interest in industrial 
development along the lifes of the company. 
As a result, he added, “sixty-nine com- 
panies have or are planning to locate at 
sites served by it and the estimated new in- 
vestment in plant facilities . . . is approxi- 
mately $23,600,000. To serve these new 
plants a total of 22,178 ft. of side-track was 
constructed. In anticipation of continued 
good markets for their products, many of 
Lehigh Valley’s on-line industries announc- 
ed expansion programs. Thirty-five con- 
cerns began such programs last year which, 
when completed, will represent capital ex- 
penditures . . . of about $12,000,000.” 


Lone Istanp.—Annual Report.—Oper- 
ating revenues of this road in 1946 totaled 
$46,164,043, an increase of $1,165,934 over 
the preceding year. Operating expenses 
amounted to $36,681,467, an increase of 
2,703,205. The net loss was $1,188,075, 
compared with net income of $857,580. 
Current assets at the end of the year were 
$11,066,915, an increase of $850,226. Cur- 
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rent liabilities were $8,433,557, an increase 
of $1,730,448. 


Macon, Dustin & SavANNAH.—Exten- 
sion of Bonds.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
this road, a subsidary of the Seaboard Air 
Line, to extend from January 1, 1947, to 
January 1, 1972, the date of maturity of not 
exceeding $1,733,000 of its first mortgage 
40-year 5 per cent gold bonds. The com- 
mission did not adopt that recommendation 
of the proposed report (by Examiners H. 
C. Howard and F. E. Grutzik) which sug- 
gested that approval of the extension be 
conditioned on a guarantee of the bonds by 
the Seaboard and that, on the basis of such 
guarantee, the interest rate be reduced from 
5 to 4 per cent. (See Railway Age of Feb- 
ruary 8, page 340). The bonds were for- 
merly guaranteed by the present Seaboard’s 
predecessor, but the guarantee was not 
assumed by the reorganized company. The 
latter took the position that if it should now 
guarantee the bonds, it would be going fur- 
ther than contemplated by the reorganiza- 
tion plan, and would, in effect, be giving 
holders of those bonds a priority over the 
holders of many of the bonds of the old 
Seaboard who took stock in the new 
company. 

“While the record is clear,” the commis- 
sion said, “that the continued financial sta- 
bility of the applicant is dependent upon 
the fostering care of its controlling com- 
pany, the Seaboard, through the mainte- 
nance of existing routes, fair and equitable 
rates, and active solicitation of traffic over 
such routes, the Seaboard is unwilling to 
assume any obligation and Kiability in re- 
spect to the bonds or to bind itself in any 
manner to continue exgsting traffic arrange- 
ments. As we cannot compel the Seaboard 
to assume any obligation in respect to the 
applicant’s securities, we are of the opinion 
that we should leave the bondholders free 
either to extend their bonds under the pro- 
posed plan or to exercise whatever rights 
they may have under the terms of the mort- 
gage, or otherwise.” 


MAINE CENTRAL.—Annual Report.—Op- 
erating revenues of this road in 1946 
amounted to $20,615,297, a decrease of 
$152,216 under the figure reported for the 
preceding year. Operating expenses were 
$16,878,490, a decrease of $567,121. Net 
income was $497,409, an increase of $68,- 
699. Current assets at the end of the year 
were $5,657,523, compared with $7,124,810. 
Current ‘liabilities were $3,708,464, com- 
pared with $5,210,941. Long term debt 
was $25,203,504, compared with $25,227,809. 


New York CENTRAL.—Annual Report.— 
Operating revenues of this road in 1946 
totaled $616,784,755, compared with $654,- 
363,799 in the preceding year. Operating 
expenses. totaled $558,351,493, compared 
with $580,680,970. Fixed charges were 
$40,958,739, compared with $44,075,835. The 
net deficit was $10,449,268, compared with 
net income of $24,412,525. Current assets 
at the end of the year were $216,041,460, 
compared with $273,215,389. Current lia- 
bilities were $114,028,710, compared with 
$123,430,747. Long term debt was $602,- 
118,090, compared with $603,936,208. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


The volume of freight and passenger traf- 
fic in 1946 was greater than in any other 
peacetime year, Gustav Metzman, president, 
said in the report. The deficit, which was 
reduced by taking a carry-back tax credit 
of $21,142,300, was caused largely by inade- 
quate rates only slightly higher than those 
prevailing in 1939 whereas, since then, the 
cost of wages, materials and supplies in- 
creased about 50 per cent. Labor disturb- 
ances in most major industries, incliding 
the railroads, also were mentioned by Mr. 
Metzman as factors in the disappointing 
results for 1946. 


New York CENTRAL.—Trackage Rights. 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this road to 
operate over a 2.5-mile extension of the 
Saline Valley branch to be constructed 
by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Annual Report.—Operating revenues of this 
road last year amounted to $149,259,513, 
a decrease of $23,937,471 under the figure 
reported for the preceding year. Operating 
expenses totaled $128,227,818, a decrease 
of $13,997,026. Fixed charges were $1]1,- 
875,930, a decrease of $41,453. The net 
deficit was $6,365,788, compared with a net 
income of $3,596,689. Current assets at 
the end of the year were $72,232,667, a 
decrease of $19,336,537. Current liabilities 
were $23,270,246, a decrease of $6,526,012. 
Long term debt was $252,970,598, a decrease 
of $7,848,245. 


New York, Ontario & WESTERN.—An- 
nual Report—Operating revenues of this 
road last year amounted to $7,321,323, com- 
pared with $7,763,042 in 1945. Operating 
expenses totaled $7,547,593, compared with 
$7,743,718. Fixed charges were $1,372,082, 
compared with $1,234,597. The net deficit 
was $3,018,515, compared with a net deficit 
of $2,630,326. Current assets at the end 
of the year were $1,293,463, compared 
with $1,450,311. Current liabilities were 
$4,460,109, compared with $3,694,235. 
Long term debt was $36,155,350, compared 
with $34,643,995. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—Amnual Report.— 
Operating revenues of this road in 1946 
were $126,744,079, compared with $149,- 
244,108 in the preceding year. Operating 
expenses were $105,794,660, compared with 
$132,606,256. Fixed charges were $10,558,- 
802, compared with $13,786,402. Net in- 
come was $8,881,146, compared with $11,- 
559,860. Current assets at the end ‘of the 
year amounted to $79,134,093, compared 
with $97,775,837. Current liabilities totaled 
$30,779,024, compared with $51,624,959. 
Long term debt was $275,457,108, com- 
pared with $273,684,400. 


RutTLanp.—Annual Report.—Operating 
revenues of this road in 1946 amounted to 
$5,119,450, compared with $5,049,072 in 
the preceding year. Operating expenses 
were $4,913,146, compared with $4,886,328. 
Fixed charges totaled $401,150, compared 
with $401,153. The met deficit was 
$605,709, compared with a net deficit of 
$639,072. Current assets at the end of the 
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to maintain today’s schedules 


The tonnage that must be moved on the C & O demands motive 


power capable of maintaining faster schedules with tremendous loads. 


For this service the C & O has steadily increased its fleet of Lima- 
built. steam locomotives. These modern Lima-built steam locomo- 
tives not only meet today’s exacting demands but also operate with a 


maximum of efficiency and economy. 





LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS CC: works INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 


INCORPORATEC 
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year were $1,840,944, compared with 
$1,837,352. Current liabilities were 
$664,966, compared with $648,138. Long 


term debt was unchanged at $9,216,000. 


SAVANNAH & ATLANTA.—Annual Report. 
—Operating revenues of this road last year 
amounted to $1,866,311, compared with $1,- 
897,478 in 1945. Operating expenses totaled 
$1,626,252, compared with $1,415,105. Fixed 
charges were $55,602, compared with $51,- 
511. Net income was $3,199, compared with 
$115,758. Current assets at the end of the 
year were $1,419,204, compared with 
$1,277,668. Current liabilities were $553,- 
808, compared with $504,529. Long term 
debt was $950,000, compared with $744,000. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Reincorporation.— 
In a move to prepare the way for carrying 
out its plan to escape from “excessive” 
Kentucky taxation by reincorporating in 
Delaware, this road has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to approve 
the holding by its officers and directors 
of the same positions in the Delaware 
corporation as they now hold in the 
Kentucky corporation. The proposed plan 
of reincorporation, as approved by the 
directors, will be voted upon by the stock- 
holders at a special meeting called for 
May 14. If the stockholders’ vote is 
favorable, the present application indicates 
that another will be filed to seek authority 
for consummation of the plan. 


Peorta & EAsTERN.—Annual Report.— 
Operating revenues of this road last year 
totaled $4,156,129, compared with $4,256,- 
898 in 1945. Operating expenses were $4,- 
182,714, compared with $3,915,346. The 
net deficit was $222,480, compared with 
net income of $3,439. 


Toronto, Hamitton & BuFFALo.—An- 
nual Report.—Operating revenues of this 
road in 1946 amounted to $3,860,516, com- 
pared with $3,819,334 in the preceding year. 
Operating expenses were $2,618,333, com- 
pared with $2,324,358. Net income was 
$604,550, compared with $662,582. Current 
assets at the end of the year were $3,935,- 
832, compared with $4,584,072. Current 
liabilities were $3,099,565, compared with 
$1,221,190. Long term debt was $1,869,000, 
compared with $4,872,000. 


Dividends Declared 


Illinois Terminal.—18¢, payable May 1 to hold- 
ers of record April 10. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis.—25¢, payable May 1 
to holders of record April 15. 

Norfolk & Western. — Adjustment preferred, 
$1.00, quarterly, payable May 9 to holders of 
record April 16. 

Pere Marquette.—5% prior preferred (accum.), 
$1.25, payable May 1 to holders of record 
April 21. 

Reading.—common, 25¢, quarterly, payable May 
8 to holders of record April 21. 

Vermont & Massachusetts.—$3.00, semi-annual- 
ly, payable April 7 to holders of record March 31. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Apr.1 week year 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. . 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds. . 


48.72 48.36 63.27 
91.25 91.12 102.95 
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Abandonments 





SouTHERN Paciric. — This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon a 2.5- 
mile line between Wigrich; Ore. and 
Wigrich Junction. 


Missourr Pactric.—The San Antonio, 
Uvalde & Gulf, a subsidiary of this road, 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a 
4.8-mile line, extending from a point near 
Brundage, Tex., to Bermuda. 


Missouri Pactric——The New Iberia & 
Northern, a subsidiary of this road, has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon a line 
extending from Loreauville, La., to Caro- 
line, approximately 4 miles. 


SouTHERN PaciFic.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road and its lessor, the Ari- 
zona Eastern, to abandon, including oper- 
ation by the former, a 1.2-mile line extend- 
ing from Inspiration Junction, Ariz., to 
Live Oak. Operations over the line were 
suspended in December, 1946, as the re- 
sult of storm damages, 


PittspurGc County.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road to abandon its entire line 


from McAlester, Okla., to Hartshorn, 18.4 — 


miles. The net salvage value is estimated 
by the applicant at $55,422. 

“The equipment, facilities and tracks are 
in need of maintenance and replacements 
and the applicant is without the resources 
necessary to make the repairs and to con- 
tinue operation with due regard to safety,” 
the commission noted. “Efforts by the ap- 
plicant to sell its line have been to no 
avail. The tributary territory is not de- 
pendent upon the line for transportation 
service because such service can be pro- 
vided by. the remaining rail and motor car- 
riers serving the area.” 


Construction 





CHESAPEAKE & Oni0.—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to construct a 5.3- 
mile extension to its so-called Trace 
Fork subdivision in Logan and Mingo 
counties, W. Va. The proposed con- 
struction, to be financed from cash in 
the applicant’s treasury, would serve new 
bituminous coal mining developments. 


CHAMBERS-LIBERTY COUNTIES NAVIGA- 
TION District.—Acting upon the request 
of the applicant, Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has dismissed, 
without prejudice the Finance Docket 
No. 15134 proceeding, in which the appli- 
cant sought commission authority to con- 
struct a 12-mile line from Liberty, Tex., 
to Moss Bluff. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ou10.—This road has an- 
nounced plans for the construction of a 
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new low level coal pier at Newport News, 


‘Va., at an estimated cost of $5,000,000, 


including the necessary supporting yard 
facilities. The announcement said the new 
pier will increase by 33% per cent the road’s 
facilities for loading coal on ships at the 
Newport News terminus. The C. & O. 
now has at that point two piers—Nos. 9 
and 15—with a total of three dumpers and a 
combined capacity of 150,000 tons a month 
under favorable conditions. 

The new pier will be similar to and 
located along the west side of pier 15, a 
reinforced concrete structure on concrete 
piling extending 1,000 feet from the bulk- 
head into the James river. A deep slip 
will be dredged alongside the new pier and 
the dredged material will be pumpe onto 
the shore to provide fill for the new yard. 
It was estimated it will take 9 months to 
assemble steel for the new pier and that 
it will be completed 15 months after con- 
struction starts. 


Exern, JourerT & Eastern.—This road 
has awarded a contract for the construction 
of a pumphouse at Kirk Yard, Gary, Ind., 
including a connection to the Gary inter- 
ceptor sewer, to the Powers-Thompson 
Construction Company of Joliet, Ill. The 
project will cost $40,113. 


New York CENTRAL.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis to construct a 2.5-mile 
extension to its so-called Saline Valley 
branch in Saline and Williamson counties, 
Ill. The cost of the construction, esti- 
mated at $157,000, will be. paid from 
treasury funds. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


James M. Symes, deputy vice-president 
in charge of operation of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been appointed vice-president in charge 
of operation, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding John Francis: Deasy, who has 
been appointed vice-president—assistant to 
president. 


Edward B. Stanton, assistant general 
manager of the Spokane, Portland & Se- 
attle, at Portland, Ore., has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager, suc- 
ceeding Thomas F. Dixon, whose appoint- 
ment as vice-president in charge of oper- 
ations of the Great Northern, was reported 
in the Railway Age of March 29. 


W. W. Judson, general manager of the 
Northern Pacific, at St. Paul, Minn., has 
been promoted to vice-president of mainte- 
nance and operation with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding H. E. Stevens, who 
retired on April 1. 


James W. McLaughlin has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president in charge 
of car department, Southern Pacific of 
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Spring Saddle 























announcing 
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Saddle Plate 








Driving Box, with 
hardened bearing 
surface 


THE 


FRANKLIN 


Srame- 


SPRING SADDLE 


PREVENTS FAILURE OF LOCOMOTIVE SPRING 
RIGGING. Reduces maintenance costs by keeping 
spring saddle, spring, and spring hangers in line with 
frame, eliminating twisting and bending. 


GIVES SMOOTH ACTION ON CURVES. Absorbs exces- 
sive inertia forces from driving-box lateral without 
restricting lateral displacement. 


With this design, driving boxes are free to move’ 
laterally with the axle and driving wheels without any 
corresponding lateral movement of the spring saddles. 
Saddles are supported on saddle plates which allow 
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FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


CHICAGO * 


STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM * BOOSTER © RADIAL BUFFER * COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER * POWER REVERSE GEARS 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DOORS * DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS ° STEAM GRATE SHAKERS ° FLEXIBLE JOINTS * CAR CONNECTION 





the driving box to slide laterally while saddle, spring 
and rigging maintain strict alignment with frame of 
locomotive at all times. Twisting, bending or tilting 
of saddles, fanning of springs, and bending of hangers 
are eliminated. 3 

Records on a group of locomotives equipped with 
this saddle show not one breakage during the same 
period in which three hangers per locomotive and one 
saddle per three locomotives were broken on a similar 
group equipped with conventional saddles. 

Applicable to roller-bearing or plain-bearing driv- 
ing boxes, new or existing locomotives. 
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Mexico, with headquarters at Guadalajara, 
Jalisco. 


Thomas F. Dixon, whose appointment 
as vice-president in charge of operations 
of the Great Northern, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn., was reported in the 
Raikway Age of March 29, entered service 
of the G. N. in 1900 at Superior, Wis. He 
later served in various positions in the 
road’s operating department at Seattle, 
Wash., and Spokane, and in 1927 was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent at White- 





Thomas F. Dixon 


fish, Mont. The following year Mr. Dixon 
advanced to superintendent at Klamath 
Falls, Ore., which position he also held 
later at Havre, Mont., and Great Falls. 
In 1942 he became general manager, Lines 
West, with headquarters at Seattle, and the 
next year was appointed vice-president 
and general manager of the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle (owned jointly by the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific), at 
Portland, Ore. Mr. Dixon was serving in 
the latter position at the time of his ad- 
vancement to operating vice-president of 


the G. N. 


Charles O. Jenks, whose retirement as 
vice-president in charge of operations of 
the Great Northern, at St. Paul, Minn., 





Charles O. Jenks 


was reported in the Railway Age of March 
29, was born on March 6, 1874, at St. Paul, 
and received his higher education at the 
University of North Dakota. Mr. Jenks 
entered railway service in 1892 with the 
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G. N. as a clerk in the superintendent’s 
office. He later advanced 


assistant superintendent, and superintendent, 
and in 1906 he entered private business. 
In 1909 he returned to the G. N. as super- 
intendent, later advancing to general super- 
intendent. In 1915 he became general man- 
ager of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
(owned jointly by the Northern Pacific and 
the G. N.), at Portland, Ore., and from 
1916 to 1920 he served successively as 
assistant general manager and _ assistant 
federal manager of the G. N. He had been 
vice-president in charge of operations since 


March, 1920. 


Hugh B. Main, whose promotion to 
assistant to president of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Air Lines (subsidiary of the Canadian 
Pacific), was reported in the Railway Age 
of March 29, was born in 1915, at Smith’s 
Falls, Ont., and received his higher educa- 
tion at the University of Saskatchewan and 
the University of Toronto. He was first 
employed by the C. P. during summer vaca- 
tions from 1935 to 1937, serving later at 
Moose Jaw, Sask., and Winnipeg, Man. 
He joined the C. P. Air Lines in 1942, 
holding positions with that company at 





Hugh B. Main 


Winnipeg and Edmonton, Alta. prior to 
enlistment in the Royal Canadian Navy. 
Following his discharge, he served succes- 
sively as special representative for C. P. 
Air Lines at Edmonton and Montreal, Que. ; 
assistant superintendent of the Saskatche- 
wan district at Regina, Sask.; and director 
of research at Montreal. Mr. Main held 
the latter position at the time of his new 
appointment. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Carl Niderost, assistant manager of the . 
personnel department of the Canadian Paci- 
fic, with headquarters at Montreal, Que., 
has been appointed assistant secretary of 


~ the company. 


John B. Sawyer and Richard Jackson, 
attorneys of the Boston & Maine, have been 
appointed general attorneys, with head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass. 


Morris W. Mashburn, whose promo- 
tion to auditor of disbursements of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, with 


» 


successively 
through positions as chief clerk, trainmaster, 








headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of March 8, was 
born on June 8, 1897, at Tunica, Miss., and 
» received his higher education at Vanderbilt 
University. He entered railway service with 
the N. C. & St. L. in 1916 as a clerk in the 
passenger receipts division, and held vari- 
ous positions until 1922, when he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk in the disbursements 
division of the accounting department at 
Nashville. In 1926 he was appointed divi- 
sion auditor at Tullahoma, Tenn., remain- 





Morris W. Mashburn 


ing in that position until 1930, when the 
division offices were consolidated under a 
centralized accounting system at Nashville. 
At that time he was appointed chief clerk 
there, which position he held until his ap- 
pointment in 1943 as assistant to controller. 
Mr. Mashburn was serving in the latter ca- 
pacity at the time of his new appointment. 


OPERATING 


R. B. Croll has been appointed super- 
intendent of transportation of the Pere 
Marquette, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich. 


Albert J. Hunt, executive chief clerk 
to vice-president and general manager of 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, has been 
appointed assistant to general’ manager, 
with headquarters as before at Portland, 
Ore. 


G. A. Alford has been appointed train- 
master of terminals, Texas & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Texarkana, Tex., succeed- 
ing L. White. 


O. L. Young has resumed his duties as 
superintendent of terminals of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, with headquarters at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., succeeding W. E. Eagan, who 
has resumed his position as general yard- 
master at Tulsa, Okla. 


L. T. Andrews has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent transportation of the 
Atlantic Coast Line at Wilmington, N. C. 
L. W. Green has been appointed assistant 
general superintendent transportation at 
Wilmington. H. W. Pinner has been ap- 
pointed transportation assistant at Wilming- 
ton. F. B. Robins has been appointed 
assistant to general manager at Wilmington. 
C. L. Burpee has been appointed train- 
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A locomotive may have an abnormal appetite 









for fuel because it is not getting maximum power 





from the coal it burns. 





One measure for assuring fuel efficiency is 


to make certain that a complete brick arch in 





the firebox is maintained at all times. 






And with the steadily increasing cost of coal, 





the fuel-saving value of a Security Sectional 






Arch becomes even more important than in pre- 
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master of the Montgomery district, with 
headquarters at Dothan, Ala. 


Lester Wittnebert has been appointed 
superintendent of the Jay Street Connecting, 
with headquarters at Brooklyn, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding Walter E. Branagan, resigned. 


J. A. Walford, superintendent of the 
Canadian Pacific Express Company (sub- 
sidiary of the Canadian Pacific), at Van- 
couver, B. C., has been promoted to general 
superintendent of that company’s Western 
Lines, with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., 
succeeding Harry Y. Knox, who has re- 
tired following 46 years of service. Mr. 
Walford is succeeded by W. T. Beaven, 
assistant superintendent at Vancouver. 


P. J. Warner has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Union (part of the Missouri 
Pacific System), with headquarters at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., succeeding N. N. Hopkins, 
who has been appointed assistant division 
superintendent of the M. P. at Pueblo, 
Colo. Mr. Hopkins succeeds L. L. Lowe, 
whorhas been transferred to Wynne, Ark. 
R. W. Parker, trainmaster at Wichita, 
Kan., has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo. He is succeeded by J. S. Simon, 
assistant trainmaster at Kansas City. 


Herbert E. Bixler, general superinten- 
dent of transportation of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, with headquarters 
at New Haven, Conn., has been appointed 
to the newly-created position of general 
merchandise manager. The object of the 
new position is to coordinate sales and 
solicitation of less-than-carload traffic with 
the actual handling, with a view of pro- 
viding the shipper with better service at a 
lower cost to the railroad. A photograph 
of Mr. Bixler and a biographical sketch 
of his railway career were published in the 
Railway Age of October 5, 1946, page 584 


Albert St. Clair, whose appointment 
as superintendent of the Appalachian divi- 





Albert St. Clair 


sion of the Southern at Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
was reported in the Railway Age of March 
22, was born at Macon, Ga., on June 17, 
1912. He received his higher education at 
the University of Tennessee, and entered 
the service of the Southern as a student 
apprentice in October, 1937, being promoted 
to assistant supervisor in November, 1938. 


73 








promotion to superintendent. 


Fred B. Whitman, whose promotion to 


general superintendent of the Chicago, Bur- 


lington & Quincy, with headquarters at 
‘Lincoln, Neb., was reported in the Ratlway 


Age of March 8, was born on September 1, 
1898, at Cambridge, Mass., and received 
his higher education at Harvard University. 
He began his railroad career in 1919 as a 
locomotive fireman and machinist helper 
on the Fort Worth & Denver City (part of 
the C. B. & Q.), and entered the employ of 
the Burlington in 1921. He held various 
positions in different departments of the 
road until 1925, when he was appointed as- 





Fred B. Whitman 


sistant trainmaster. Mr. Whitman became 
trainmaster at Galesburg, IIl., in 1929, 
which position he also held later at Aurora, 
Ill, and Hannibal, Mo. He was promoted 
to assistant superintendent at Creston, 
Iowa, in 1935, and to assistant to general 
manager at Omaha, Neb., in 1937. He was 
further advanced to division superintendent 
at St. Joseph, Mo., in 1939, and was trans- 
ferred to McCook, Neb., in 1943. At the 
time of his promotion, Mr. Whitman was 
assistant general superintendent at Lincoln, 
a position he had held since April 15, 1945. 


C. C. Kilway, assistant to vice-president 
in charge of operations of the Texas & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., 
has retired after 40 years of service with 
the road. 


C. V. Berglund, general superintendent 
of transportation of the Northern Pacific, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has 
been appointed general manager, Lines 
East, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding W. W. Judson, whose promotion 
to vice-president in charge of maintenance 
and operation, is reported elsewhere in 
these columns. Succeeding Mr. Berglund 
is Robert E. Mattson, assistant general 
superintendent of transportation, who in 
turn is succeeded by E. L. Martin, gen- 
eral car service agent. 


S. S. Rose, trainmaster of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at Marceline, Mo., has 
been appointed assistant to general man- 
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One year later he was appointed train- 
master at Atlanta, Ga., and in March, 1946, 
he was promoted to assistant superintendent 
of the Knoxville division at Knoxville, 
Tenn., where he remained until his recent 





ager, with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., 
succeeding R. H. Downes, who has re- 
tired after 47 years of service with the 
road. Mr. Rose is succeeded by J. E, 
Lynch, passenger trainmaster at Kansas 
City, Mo., who in turn is succeeded by 
W. A. Gossett, general transportation in- 
spector at Topeka, Kan. Mr. Gossett is 
succeeded by E. J. Bruce, who was trans- 
ferred from the road’s western district. 
G. A. Ossian, transportation inspector at 
Chanute, Kan., has been appointed gen- 
eral transportation inspector, Western dis- 
trict, at Topeka. 


George F. VanLuvanee, whose ap- 
pointment as superintendent of the Phila- 
delphia division of the Reading at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 8, was born on December 
29, 1902, at Doylestown, Pa., where he at- 
tended high school. Mr. VanLuvanee en- 
tered railroad service on March 7, 1919, 
with the Reading as assistant agent, be- 
coming ticket clerk the following May. He 
served as extra operator and towerman, 
train dispatcher and operator on the New 
York division from April, 1922, to April, 
1934, then becoming rules examiner on the 
Philadelphia and New York division and 
operator on the New York dvision succes- 





George F. VanLuvanee 


sively. After serving as agent-telegrapher 
at West Point, N. Y., and relief operator, 
towerman and rules examiner on the New 
York division, Mr. VanLuvanee became 
yardmaster at Trenton, N. J., on April 10, 
1937. He was appointed assistant train- 
master at East Penn Junction on April 1, 
1938, being transferred to Reading, Pa., 
on November 21, 1938. Going to the Phila- 
delphia division on January 1, 1941, as 
freight trainmaster, he was promoted to 
assistant superintendent of that division on 
November 25, 1945, holding the latter posi- 
tion at the time of his recent promotion to 
superintendent. 


Bernard Allen, whose promotion to 
general superintendent of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Vancouver, 
B. C., was reported in the Railway Age 
of March 29, was born in Nova Scotia 
and was graduated from the University of 
New Brunswick with an engineering degree. 
He entered service with the C. N. in 1913, 
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with the majority of his earlier work con- 
sisting of car ferry and terminals operation. 
He was also associated for a time with the 
St. John Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., 
engaged in drydock construction and ship- 
building. Mr. Allen later served on the 
C. N.’s engineering staff, after which he 





Bernard Allen 


was transferred to the road’s bureau of 
economies. During the war he was in 
charge of Prince Rupert dry dock and ship- 
yard of the C. N., where he directed con- 
struction of warships and cargo vessels. 


J. C. Grisinger, whose promotion to 
general manager, Lines East, of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy was reported 
in the Railway Age of March 8, was born 





J. C. Grisinger 


on June 30, 1880, at Lenox, Iowa, and 
entered railway service in 1896 as a station 
helper with the Burlington & Missouri 
River (now part of the C. B. & Q.). He 
later served as telegraph operator on that 
road, and as train dispatcher, assistant 
chief dispatcher and chief dispatcher with 
the Burlington. In 1911 he was promoted 
to trainmaster, and in 1917 he became 
inspector of transportation. From 1918 to 
1931 Mr. Grisinger served successively as 
division superintendent at Sterling, Colo., 
and Casper, Wyo., and in the latter year 
was advanced to general superintendent of 
the road’s central district at Burlington, 
Iowa. He held this position at the time 
of his new appointment. 
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TRAFFIC 


Russell W. Ohlman has been appointed 
general passenger agent of the Pere Mar- 
quette, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich. 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie has established freight traffic offices 
in Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Ore., with 
M. J. O’Malley and J. J. Pearce as gen- 
eral agents respectively at those two points. 


D. W. Lang has been appointed division 
freight agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio. 


P. E. Davidson has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Norfolk & Western, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich., succeeding 
W. M. Cramer, who died recently. 


P. F. Horton has been appointed as- 
sistant to freight traffic manager—service, 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Pere Marquette, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


F. F. Foery has been appointed general 
agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. R. E. Fagerberg 
has been appointed district passenger 
agent at St. Louis, Mo. 


E. H. Wigand, division freight agent 
of the Louisville & Nashville, at Atlanta, 
Ga., has been transferred to Knoxville, 
Tenn., succeeding A. E. Mann, who has 
retired. W.C. Wathen, commercial agent 
at Atlanta, has been advanced to division 
freight agent there, succeeding Mr. Wigand. 


Harvey R. Wright has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Cal., succeeding Theo- 
dore M. Caiazza, whose promotion to 
freight traffic manager at Chicago was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of March 15. 


H. J. Heymann, general agent of the 
Chicago & North Western at Rapid City, 
S. D., has been promoted to division freight 
an passenger agent there. J. E. Kircher 
and R. E. Williams have been appointed 
general agents respectively at Green Bay, 
Wis., and Rockford, II. 


J. Edgar Nash has been appointed traf- 
fic manager—rates-division, of the Alabama, 
Tennessee & Northern, with headquarters 
at Mobile, Ala, succeeding W. E. 
Karcher,, Jr., whose appointment as as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, at Mobile, was reported in 
the Railway Age of March 15. 


O. L. Davidson and E. A. Woolen 
have been appointed general agents of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Pere Marquette, 
with headquarters at Columbia, S. C., and 
Greeneville, respectively. 


Walter W. Robinson, city passenger 
agent of the Central of New Jersey at 
Scranton, Pa., has been appointed district 
passenger agent, with headquarters at New 
York, succeeding the late Gregory J. 
Speicher. 


F. Arthur Young, general passenger 
agent of the Pere Marquette, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich., has retired after 
49 years of railroad service. Born on 


News Department is continued on the second right-hand page. 


July 5, 1880, at Millington, Mich., Mr. 
Young entered railway service in 1808 
as an agent with the Detroit, Grand Rapids 
& Western (now P. M.), at Merrill, Mich, 
He subsequently held positions as ticket 
clerk, ticket agent and division passenger 
agent, and in 1919 he became general agent, 
passenger department, at Detroit. He held 
the latter position until 1936, when he was 
advanced to assistant general passenger 
agent. The following year he was promoted 
to general passenger agent, the position he 
held at the time of his retirement. 


Charles C. Bostwick, district freight 
and passenger agent of the Southern system 
at Montgomery, Ala., has been promoted 
to division freight and passenger agent at 
Rome, Ga., succeeding H. J. Herron, wh 
has retired after 37 years of railway service. 
W. Dean Gallaway, district freight agent 
at Macon, Ga., has been appointed district 
freight and passenger agent at Montgomery, 
to succeed Mr. Bostwick. John H. Win- 
stead, commercial agent at Knoxville, 
Tenn., has been promoted to district freight 
agent, with the same headquarters, succeed- 
ing A. W. Mays, commercial agent, who 
has retired after 44 years of service. 


Ricardo Noriega, whose appointment 
as Mexican traffic manager of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, with headquarters at Mexico 
City, Mex., was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 15, was born on March 3], 
_1892, at Mexico City, and entered railway 
service in 1913 in the accounting department 
of the National of Mexico. He was associ- 
ated with that road until 1918, at which 
time he left railway service. In 1925 he 





Ricardo Noriega 


joined the Katy as a clerk at Mexico City, 
and the following year he was promoted to 
passenger representative there. He ad- 
vanced to freight and traffic representative 
in charge of the road’s Mexico City office in 
1927, and in 1929 was appointed Mexican 
traffic representative. Mr. Noriega was 
serving in the latter capacity at the time 
of his new appointment. 


J. A. Lynch, general freight agent of 
the Texas & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Dallas, Tex., has retired after 54 years of 
railroad service. Mr. Lynch was born on 
February 13, 1881, at St. Martinsville, La., 
and entered railway service with the T. & P. 
as a telegraph messenger at Dallas, Tex., 10 
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1893. He later held positions successively 
as revising clerk, ticket agent, clerk in 
auditor’s office and chief clerk in the gen- 
eral freight office. In 1917 he became as- 
sistant to the general freight agent, and 
in 1921 he was promoted to general freight 
agent, which position he held at the time of 
his retirement. 


T. R. Ruth, division passenger agent of 
the New York Central at Albany, N. Y., 
has been appointed assistant general passen- 
ger agent at New York, succeeding George 
F. Stanton, whose death on March 6 was 
reported in the Railway Age of March 15. 
C. H. LaFond, general agent at Portland, 
Ore., has been appointed division passenger 
agent at Albany. W. H. White, chief 
clerk in the general passenger agent’s office 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Portland. 


Theodore M. Caiazza, whose promo- 
tion to freight traffic manager of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Chicago, was 
reported in the Railway Age of March 15, 
was born on March 6, 1905, at Fresno, 
Cal. He attended the University of Cali- 
fornia for a short period prior to accepting 
his first position with the Santa Fe in 1926 
as a stenographer in the operating depart- 
ment at San Francisco. He was later trans- 
ferred to the traffic department, advancing 
through positions there as division clerk 
and rate clerk, and as chief clerk in the 
foreign department and head rate clerk 
in the freight traffic department. He serv- 
ed as chief rate clerk from 1939 to 1942, 
and as head rate clerk from 1942 to 1944. 
In the latter year he was appointed assis- 
tant general freight agent, the position he 
held at the time of his recent promotion. 


John H. Kuntz, whose promotion to 
general freight agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
reported in the Railway Age of March 15, 
was born on August 7, 1895, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He entered railway service there 
with the Pennsylvania in 1914 as a rate 
clerk, serving later in this position also with 





John H. Kuntz 


the Louisville & Nashville and the B. & O. 
He was advanced to chief rate clerk of the 
latter road at St. Louis, Mo., in 1932, and 
the following year was transferred to Chi- 
cago. In 1935 he became chief clerk, and 
in 1936 he was promoted to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, the position he held at 
the time of his: recent advancement. 
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Sigurd Carlson, whose promotion to 
general passenger agent of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, at Los Angeles, Cal., 
was reported in the Railway Age of Feb- 
ruary 22, was born on November 18, 1893, 
in Sweden, and entered railway service in 
1911 as an office boy and file clerk with 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at 
Topeka, Kan. The following year he ad- 
vanced to stenographer there, and in 1915 
he became assistant city passenger agent 
at Wichita, Kan. Mr. Carlson served in 
the Navy from August, 1917, to February, 
1919, after which he became employed as 





Sigurd Carlson 


cashier and ticket seller in the consolidated 
ticket office at St. Joseph, Mo. He returned 
to Wichita in 1919 as ticket seller in the 
Union Station ticket office there, and in 
1920 he joined the Santa Fe as city pas- 
senger agent. He later served: as traveling 
passenger agent and division passenger 
agent successively at Boston, Mass., and 
as division passenger agent at Denver, 
Colo. In November, 1941, he was pro- 
moted to assistant general passenger agent 
at Topeka, which position he held at the 
time of his new appointment. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


W. H. Rochester, acting chief engi- 
neer of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
(part of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe), 
has been appointed chief engineer, with 
headquarters as before at Galveston, Tex., 
succeeding W. W. Wilson, who has re- 
tired. 


A. L. Simpson has been appointed tim- 
ber treatment engineer of the New York 
Central System, with headquarters at Air 
Line Junction, Ohio, succeeding C. W. 
Greene, who has retired after 46 years 
of service. 


M. L. Bardill, assistant engineer of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
at Ottumwa, Iowa, has been appointed 
division engineer of the Terre Haute divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Terre Haute, 
Ind., succeeding C. L. Waterbury, who 
has been appointed supervisor of fuel and 
water service, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, where he replaces Kenneth Weir, 
whose resignation to enter private employ- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age 
of March 29. F. F. Hornig, assistant 
engineer, at Mason City, Iowa, has been 





appointed division engineer, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding I. C. Brewer, 
who has been transferred to the Milwaukee 
division, with headquarters at Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


A. C. Hoyt, engineer of surveys of thee 
Chicago Great Western, at Chicago, has 
been appointed engineer of bridges and 
buildings of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 
with headquarters at Joliet, Ill. Mr. Hoyt 
will be in charge of all bridge and building 
work on the system and will have general 
supervision of drafting forces. The posi- 
tions of superintendent of bridges and build- 
ings, Joliet division and Gary division, have 
been abolished. The position of office en- 
gineer, drafting room, at Joliet, has been 
abolished. F. J. Halbkat, communications 
engineer, at Joliet, has been appointed office 
engineer in the signal engineer’s office, with 
the same headquarters. The position of 
communications engineer at Joliet has been 
abolished. A sketch of Mr. Halbkat’s ca- 
reer appeared in the Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 11. W. E. Elliott has been appointed 
signal supervisor at Joliet. The position of 
assistant signal engineer at Joliet has been 
abolished. 


E. L. E. Zahm, whose appointment as 
water engineer of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, with headquarters at Parsons, Kan., 
was reported in the Railway Age of Feb- 
ruary 8, entered railroad service in 1923 as 
a laboratory assistant in the water engi- 
neer’s department of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, at Parsons. In 1924 he was ap- 
pointed inspector in the same department, 
with headquarters at Waco, Tex., and 
served in that capacity until 1931, when he 





E. L. E. Zahm 


was appointed chemist at Smithville, Tex. 
He returned to Parsons in 1934 as inspec- 
tor, and in 1940 he resigned to enter the 
service of the National Aluminate Corpora- 
tion as service engineer at Dallas, Tex. 
From May, 1943, toe January, 1944, he was 
on leave of absence from National Alumi- 
nate to serve as, consultant for the United 
States Railway Mission in Mexico. In 1944 
he was appointed Southwestern railway 
representative of National Aluminate, with 
headquarters at Dallas, where he served 
until his recent appointment as water en- 
gineer on the M-K-T. 


Robert L. Groover, assistant chief en- 
gineer of the Atlantic Coast Line, has been 
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promoted to chief engineer, with headquar- 
ters as before at Wilmington, N. C-. 
Charles Spurgeon Sanderson, principal 
assistant engineer, has been appointed as- 
sistarit chief engineer, with headquarters 
“as before at Wilmington. C. R. Lapeza 
has been appointed office engineer at Wil- 
mington, succeeding M. W. Clark, who 
has been appointed principal assistant engi- 
neer, with the same headquarters. L. E. 
Bates, roadmaster at Wilmington, has been 
appointed engineer maintenance of way of 
the Southern division, with headquarters 
at Jacksonyille, Fla. succeeding W. J. 
Turner, who has been promoted to assistant 
chief engineer at Wilmington. James 
Smallwood Webb, signal and telephone 
engineer, has been appointed chief engineer 
communication and signaling, with head- 
quarters as before at Wilmington. 


MECHANICAL 


A. E. Rice, assistant to chief mechanical 
officer of the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern, at Denver, Colo., has been appointed 
assistant chief mechanical officer, with the 
same headquarters. 


V. C. Golden, special assistant to the 
general manager of the Chicago, Indianap- 
olis & Louisville, at LaFayette, Ind., has 
been appointed superintendent of Diesel lo- 
comotive maintenance and operation, with 
the same headquarters. 


Edgar Mawhinnie has been appointed 
supervisor of electrical maintenance of the 
Chicago terminal of the Illinois Central, 
succeeding M. J. Clark, who has retired 
after 48 years of railroad service. 





H. V. Gill, master mechanic of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Winslow, 
Ariz., has been transferred to Barstow, 
Cal. The office of the master mechanic of 
the Arizona division has been moved to 
Barstow. T. A. Stewart, assistant super- 
visor of Diesel engines, at Chicago, has been 
transferred to Los Angeles, Cal., where he 
replaces Harold F. Mackey, whose ap- 
pointment as supervisor of Diesel engines, 
at Chicago, was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 22. 


Karl A. Lentz, master mechanic of the 
Southern system at Meridian, Miss., has 
been transferred to Birmingham, Ala., suc- 
ceeding Miles G. Stevens, who has re- 
signed to accept a position with the Union 
Railroad at Pittsburgh, Pa. John L. 
Christian, master mechanic of the Ken- 
tucky & Indiana Terminal at Louisville, 
Ky., has been transferred to Meridian, to 
succeed Mr. Lentz. 


SPECIAL 


Dr. Mario Madrazo has been appoint- 
ed chief surgeon of the National of Mexico, 
with headquarters at Mexico City, Mex. 


R. S. Van Ness has been appointed 
supervisor of safety of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, with headquarters at 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Dr. Roland S. Kieffer has been ap- 
pointed chief surgeon of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., succeeding Dr. R. S. Yancey, 
who died recently. 


J. F. Rector, director of publicity and 
advertising of the Missouri Pacific, with 





headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
appointed director, convention and tour de- 
partment. Ray Maxwell, advertising man- 
ager, succeeds to Mr. Rector’s former 
duties. 


Dr. Frederick L. Ford has been ap- 
pointed chief surgeon of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Hospital Association, 
with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., suc- 
ceeding Dr. M. L. Bishoff, who has re- 
tired after more than 46 years of service. 


A. N.. Baker, safety supervisor of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Fresno, Cal., has been promoted 
to general safety supervisor, Coast Lines, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal. A 
safety supervisor has been assigned to each 
division of the Coast Lines, with the fol- 
lowing changes in personnel as a result: 
W. J. Tillman, formerly safety super- 
visor with jurisdiction over the Albuquerque 
(N. M.) and Arizona divisions, has been 
assigned to the Albuquerque division, with 
headquarters at Winslow, Ariz.; L. R. 
Villermin, safety supervisor at Fort 
Worth, Tex., has been transferred to Nee- 
dles, Cal., with jurisdiction over the Ari- 
zona division; and Norbert F. Young 
has been appointed safety supervisor at 
Fresno, with jurisdiction over the Valley 
and San Francisco divisions 


OBITUARY 


Walter A. Johnson, who retired in 
1945 as publicity and advertising director 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, died on 
March 30 at the Missouri Baptist hospital at 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 130 monthly reports of revenues and expenses representing 134 Class I steam railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1947 AND 1946 





United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
Item A = A 
; 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Miles of road operated at close of 
- BE SR ee as 227,677 227,886 55,803 55,970 43,345 43,368 128,529 128,548 
evenues: 

EN ihc k ee ASSAM ea $55,049,614  $453,489,745 $214,384,407 $173,535,732 $117,027,569 $93,157,300 $219,637,638 $186,796,713 

Oo ere ae 82,450,342 137,605,378 40,751,530 55,541,133 14,453,567 22,797,553 7,245,245 59,266,692 
a ss Silk a bio 11,118,796 10,561,041 3,957,334 3,569,875 1,917,523 1,805,693 5,243,939 5,185,473 

ne eb icpiiawkG sss > 0:6 8,980,587 8,343,687 2,617,348 791,256 1,521,620 1,499,839 4,841,619 6,052,592 

All other operating revenues ..... 31,941,899 30,972,470 14,456,146 13,968,289 4,892,100 4,273,346 12,593,653 12,730,835 

- Railway operating revenues .... 685,541,238 640,972,321 276,166,765 247,406,285 139,812,379 123,533,731 269,562,094 270,032,305 

“xpenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 86,677,016 86,994,245 31,547,572 32,070,826 19,341,503 18,236,204 35,787,941 36,687,215 
See ee 10,104,292 9,970,538 4,361,402 4:285,591 . 1,653;275 1,621,214 4,089,615 4,065,973 
Eee ee eee 347,044 807,105 149,308 5423 1,675 68,617 126,061 646,065 
Deferred maintenance ......... *207,247 *546,091 *38,923 *19,190 *22,820 "235,778 *145,504 *291,123 
Amortization of defense projects 106,465 *73,545 13,311 10,020 27,090 *52,207 66,064 *31,358 
OS eee 4,572,649 5,077,933 2,546,113 2,431,533 732,230 1,385,228 1,294,306 1,261,172 
Ch ES ee eee 71,753,813 71,758,305 24,516,361 25,272,689 16,880,053 15,449,130 30,357,399 31,036,486 

Maintenance of equipment ....... 126,204,669 118,258,087 55,421,571 51,188,061 24,770,791 21,251,023 46,012,307 45,819,003 
eS ae eae 18,742,727 18,314,641 7,791,276 7,632,918 3,815,806 3,735,116 KEE 6,946,607 
eee grea Grae ana *19,238 *24,083 "1,735 *6,873 *3,532 *11,653 713,971 *a;007 
Deferred maintenance and major 

TE eee eae *236,845 *233,505 ft *72,702 *59,002 *162,334 *174,503 
Amortization of defense projects 1,257,889 556,420 493,084 215,442 229,476 130,596 535,329 210,382 
oS ETE rs ae ae ,862 224,243 16,180 9,616 363,736 173,411 26,946 41,216 
LS RASS or ie ee gees 106,053,274 99,420,371 47,124,575 43,336,958 20,438,007 17,282,555 38,490,692 38,800,858 

SRA ES ee eee 13,726,641 11,915,933 4,832,236 4,230,753 2,776,164 2,283,164 6,118,241 5,402,016 

Transportation—Rail line ....... 281,569,064 250,568,743 124,991,279 112,266,921 50,352,415 42,248,303 106,225,370 96,053,519 

Miscellaneous operations ......... 10,944,369 10,578,985 4,139,729 4,183,423 1,578,010 1,490,436 5,226,630 4,905,126 

General Gh Murcia Esa both sk «bee ss 19,846,679 17,715,151 7,875,670 7,208,661 3,980,271 3,461,727 7,990,738 7,044,763 
Railway operating expenses .... 538,968,438 496,031,144 228,808,057 211,148,645 102,799,154 88,970,857 207,361,227 195,911,642 

Net revenue from railway operations 146,572,800 144,941,177 »358,708 36,257,640 37,013,225 34,562,874 62,200,867 74,120,663 
Railway tax accruals .............. 75,984,883 67,599,897 26,874,466 19,514,365 18,419,857 16,293,183 30,690,560 31,792,349 

Pay-roll AES ee 28,485,279 19,659,433 12,070,837 8,445,969 5,331,448 3,442,290 11,082,994 7,771,174 

Federal income taxes ........... 24,631,799 26,076,541 5,562,924 2,239,145 8,554,398 8,374,118 10,514,477 15,463,278 

All other OS eee 22,867,805 21,863,923 9,240,705 8,829,251 4,534,011 4,476,775 9,093,089 8,557,897 

s Railway operating income ....... 70,587,917 77,341,280 20,484,242 16,743,275 18,593,368 18,269,691 31,510,307 42,328,314 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance ..... »405,492 7,848,019 4,726,430 3,188,841 345,82 *1,075,495 5,024,891 5,734,673 
Joint ty rent—Dr. balance .... 3,464,677 2,846,751 1,786,318 1,535,107 486,315 385,016 1,192,044 926,628 

_Net railway operating income .. 57,717,748 66,646,510 13,971,494 12,019,327 18,452,882 18,960,170 25,293,372 35,667,013 

Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
REST" elm SP iii a eg 78.6 77.4 82.9 85.3 73.5 72.0 76.9 72.6 


* Decrease, deficit, or other reverse item. . 
Beamon ae f operating revenues are after deduction of $295,909 for January 1946, to create a reserve for land grant deductions in dispute. 
ompile. c 
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by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision, 
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Organizations 
(Continued from page 720) 


J. Quasey, commerce counsel, National Live 
Stock Producers Association; second vice- 
president, R. M. Hitshew, freight traffic 
manager, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
third vice-president, L. R. Cowles, traffic 
manager, Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana. Otis A. Green, western traffic man- 
ager, United States Lines and R. J. Wal- 
lace, traffic manager, Jacques Manufactur- 
ing Company, were reelected secretary and 
treasurer respectively. The following were 
elected directors to serve for a period of 
two years: the retiring president, R. V. 
Craig, general traffic manager, Allied Mills ; 
J. H. Christy, western traffic manager, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western; R. F. Kuhl- 
man, president, Iroquois Coal Company ; 
and I. M. Peters, traffic manager, Corn 
Products Refining Company. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 


Atuiep Rattway Suprty Association. —C. F. 
Weil, American Brake Shoe Company, 332 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill, Exhibit in 
conjunction with meetings of the Coordinated 
Mechanical Associations, September 15-18, 
1947, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF BaGGaGE TRAFFIC 
Manacers.—E. P. Soebbing, 1450 Railway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. Annual 
meeting, October 8-10, 1947, Houston, Tex. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—Miss Elise LaChance, Room 901 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, IIl. Annual 
Meeting, June 5-7, 1947, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, Iil. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RarLway ADVERTIS- 
1nG.AGENTS.—E. A. Abbott, 1103 Cleveland 
St., Evanston, Il. 

AMERICAN RarLway BripGz AND BurLp1nG Asso- 
CIATION.—Miss Elise LaChance, Room 901 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, II. Annual 
meeting, September 16-18, 1947, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago. 

AMERICAN RarLtway Car InSstITuTE.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
i J. Walsh, B. & O. R. R., Baltimore 1, 

a ° 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 

AMERICAN RarLway MaGazine EpitTors’ Assocta- 
TIoN.—Clifford G. Massoth, Illinois Central 
Magazine, 135 E. 11th Pl., Chicago 5, Ill. 

AMERICAN SHORT Line RatLroap ASSOCIATION.— 
J. P. Nye, Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D: C. 
Annual meeting, October 16-17, 1947, Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN SOcIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS.—~ 
. J._Painter, Asst. Secretary, 1916 Race 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Annual meeting, 
June 16-20, 1947, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. j. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York 
18, N. Y. Annual meeting, December 1-5, 

1947, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 


Railroad Division—E. L. Woodward, Rail- 
way Mechanical Engineer, 105 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. Semi-annual meeting, June 
17, 1947, Chicago, II. 

AMERICAN TRANSIT AssocraTIon.—A. W. Baker, 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
AMERICAN Woop-PREsERVERS’ AsSocIATION. — H. 

L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. Annual meeting, April 22-24, 
1947, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
Assocratep Trarric Ciugs oF AMERICA, INc.— 
R. Ellison, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1203 C..of C. Bldg., Cincinnati 2, O. 
Annual meeting, October 6-8, 1947, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
ASSOCIATION @F AMERICAN RatLroap Din1nG CAR 
Orricers.—H. S. Whited, 5th & T Sts., N. 
E., Washington 2, D. C. 
ASSOCIATION oF AMERICAN RarLroaps.—H. J. 
Sa sale Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 


Operations and Maintenance Department.— 


. H, Aydelott, Vice-President, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
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BAKER TRUCK 

































































A Philadelphia coffee roasting 
company uses a Baker Fork Truck 
for handling bagged coffee in 
five separate operations—reduc- 
ing tasks formerly requiring 
hours of hard, physical effort, 
to minutes of safe, light work. 
Besides achieving substantial 
man-hour savings, the truck 
more than doubles warehouse 
capacity by tiering palletized 
loads two and three hi 









@ Coffee is received in 
highway trucks, in bags 
(not palletized) weigh- 
ing 150 to 200 pounds. 
Three men, working a 
full day formerly un- 
loaded approximately 
750 bags and piled them 
in the warehouse. Today, one operator with the Baker Truck, could 
easily unload 2500 bags. The truck first lifts the empty. pallets onto 
highway truck from floor level. After bags are placed on pallets, the fork 
truck unloads and tiers the palletized units in the nearby warehouse area. 


Since only a fraction of the truck’s time is required for unloading and 
tiering, it is free to transport pallet loads of green coffee, in correct 
proportions for the desired blend, and spot them alongside the roast- 
ing station. This operation formerly took the full time of one man. 
Roasting completed, coffee is weighed off in 80 Ib. bags and again 
palletized, so that the truck can move them either to temporary 
storage or load them directly into vehicles for shipment. 


Whether your problem is handling bags, cartons, drums, bulky parts or 
practically any other material, the fork truck—pallet combination can 
save youmoney. Let the Baker Material Handling Engineer showyouhow. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 


2172 WEST 25TH STREET « CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


Member: Electric Industrial Truck Association 








Baker inpustriaAL TRUCKS 
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RECLAIM THEM 
WITH THE... 


@ You no longer need to com- 

mit all crankshafts to the 
scrap heap because journals 
are badly scored or burned. 
Many can be renewed to man- 
ufacturers’ specifications by 
the new Bingham Sleeving 
Process. Saves thousands 
of dollars in motive power 
maintenance by prolonging 
crankshaft life. Let us send 
you the details. 


For prices and literature, write 
today to Department RA-1 


paxton 


DIESEL ENGINEERING COMPANY 
g Omaha 5, Nébraska 


* Pat. Applied For 
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Operating-Transportation Division. —_L. 
Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 

Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Transportation Section—H. A. Eaton, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Cemmunications Section.—W. A. Fair- 
a 30 Vesey St., New York 7, 


Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
—W. F. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section.—W. E. Todd, 
59 E, Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York 7, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, June 9, 1947, 
Madison Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Protective Section.—J. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. on 

> 


nual meeting, Md 17 - 19, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
C. Caviston, 30 
ork 7, N. Y. An- 


Safety Section. — J. 
Vesey St., New 3 
nual meeting, May 8-10, 1947, Statler 
Hotel, Cleveland, O. 
Bigmaeering Division.—W. S. Lacher, 59 
-. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, Th. 
Electrical Section—W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Annual meeting, September 30, 1947, 
_Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 
Signal Section—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, September 11-13, 1947, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Mechanical Division—Arthur C. Brown- 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, 


Ill. Annual meeting, June 23-28, wp 


Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. 
Electrical Section—J. A. Andreucetti, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Il. 

Purchases and Stores Division.—W. J. 
Farrell (Executive Vice - Chairman), 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 
D. C. Annual meeting, June 23-25, 1947, 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Freight 1 ag Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Annual meeting, April 15-17, 1947, 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

Motor Transport Division. — George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Car Service Division—W. C. Kendall, 
Chairman, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 

_ ington 6, D. C. 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department.—E, H. Bunnell, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Accounting Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Annual_ meeting, May 20-23, 1947, 
Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami, Fla. 

Treasury Division—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Annual meeting, October 8-10, 1947, 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 

Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

AssocraTIon oF Rattway Criaim Acents.—F. L. 
Johnson, Alton R. R., 340 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago 7, Ill. Annual meeting, May 7-9, 
1947, Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, N. J. 

BripceE aNp Buitpinc Suprpty MEeEN’s Assocta- 
TIoN.—E. C. Gunther, Duff-Norton Mfg. Co., 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. Ex- 
hibit in conjunction with American Railway 
Bridge and Building Association Convention, 
September 15-18, 1947, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, Ill. ; 

Canapran. Rattway Crus.—C. R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal 28, Que. 
Regular meetings second Monday of each 
month, ee June, July and August, Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT AssocraTION oF St. Lovurs.— 
- J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg. 

t. Louis 3, Mo. Regular meetings, thir 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, Mo. 


Car DEPARTMENT Orricers’ ASsociaTIoN.—F, H. 
Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
Annual meeting, September 15-18, 1947, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, 

Car ForeMEn’s Association oF Cuicaco.—W. E. 
Angier, chief A. A. R. clerk, C. B. & Q. 

. R., 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Til. Regular meetings, second Monday of 
each month, except June, July and August. 

CentraL Rartway Cuius or Burrato.—R. E. 
Mann, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo 5, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
i. and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


Cuicaco LuncHEeon Cius or Mititary RatLtway 
Service VETERANS — Col. R. O. Jensen, 
Schiller Park, Ill. Luncheon, second Wednes- 
day of each month, Chicago Traffic Club, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 


EasTERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFIcERs, 
—H. Hawthorne, Union Railroad, Eagt 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

EasTtERN CAR ForeMAN’s “ASSOCIATION.—W, P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. y. 
Regular meetings, second Friday of anuary, 
February (Annual Dinner), March, April, 
May, October and November, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

LocoMeTIvE MAINTENANCE OFFICERS’ Assocra- 
tron.—C, M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker Street, 
North Little Rock, Ark. Annual meeting, 
September 15-18, 1947, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

MAster BorrerR MaAKErs’ ASSOCIATION —A, F, 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 3, N. Y, 
Annual meeting September 15-18, 1947, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, 

NaTIoNAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. An. 
nual meeting, July 14-18, 1947, Boston, Mass, 

NaTIoNAL ASSOCIATION OF SHIPPERS’ ADvVIsSoRy 
Boarps.—F. J. Armstrong, U. S. Radiator 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 

NationaL Inpustr1aAL TraFFic LeacGure.—Edward 

Lacey, Suite 450, Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 

NaTionaAL Rartway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION. — 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle St. — 
Chicago 4, II. ; 

New Encrianp RartroAp CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston 11, Mass. Regular © 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass. oa 

New York Rartroap Cius. — D. - Pye, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August, September and De- 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, _ “ 

NortHwest CARMEN’s AsSOCIATION. — E. N. 
Myers, Minnesota Transfer Ry., 1434 lowa 
Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. Regular meetings, 
first Monday of each month, except June, 
July and August, Midway Club, 1931 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

PaciFic Rartway Ciur. — William S. Wollner, 

O. Box 458, San Rafael, Cal. Regular 
meetings, second Thursday of_each alternate 
month at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., 
and Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, Calif. ' 

Rartway Business AssocraTion.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 

Raitway Cus or Pittssurcu.—J._ D. Conway, 
308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, | 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt» 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. : 

Rartway Exectric Suppty MANUFACTURERS 
AssocraTion.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 624 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Rattway FUEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Annual meeting, September 15-18, 1947, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

Rattway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—A. W. Brown, Room_1424, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y. Exhibit in conjunction 
with meetings of A. A. R. Mechanical Divi- 
sion and Purchases and Stores Division, June 
23-28, 1947, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N 


Rattway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y. Meets with Communications Section, 
of A. A. R. P 

Rartway Tre AssocraTion.—Roy M., Edmonds, 
610 Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. Annual 
meeting, September 23-25, 1947, Arlington 
Hotel, Hot prings, Ark. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssO- 
CIATION.—Miss Elsie LaChance, Room 901, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual 
meeting, September 16-18, 1947, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Ill 

S1gnaL APPLIANCE AssocrATIon.—G, A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R. 
Signal Section. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway CLus.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
 acweet € March, May, July, September and 

ovember, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga., Savannah, Ga. 

Toronto Rartway CLus.—D. M. George, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto 2, Ont. Reg- 
ular meetings, fourth Monday ofeach month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. , 

Track Suppty AssocrtaTIoN.—Lewis Thomas, Q: 
and C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Exhibit | in conjunction with 
Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of ay As: 
sociation Convention, September 15-18, 1947, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. @ 

UNITED ASSOCIATIONS OF RarLRoaD VETERANS.— 
Roy E. Collins, 225 Bidwell. Ave., Wester- 
leigh, Staten Island 2, N. Y. ; : 

WestTERN Rattway Cius.—E. E. Thulin, Suite 
339, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., Regular 
meetings, third Monday of each month, ex- 
cept January, June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 
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